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THE SPIRIT BUSINESS. 


Persons of quality, and others, who visit 


the various “gifted media” now in London, 
| or receive those supernaturally endowed 
| ladies at their own houses, may be 
| hear how the spirit business has been doing in 
| America. 
| TELEGRAPH, a newspaper published in New 
| York, and “devoted to the illustration of 
| spiritual 
| our hands, we are happy to have some 
' means from head-quarters of gratifying the 


lad to 


Two numbers of Tue SrrrirvaL 
intercourse,” having fallen into 


laudable curiosity of these philosophical in- 

quirers. 
In the first place, it is gratifying to know 
f volume of that admirable pub- 


Fall, containing “ Psychometrical sketches of 


| living characters given by a lady while in the 
| waking state, who derives her impressions by 


holding a letter from the unknown person 
against her forehead.” To this remarkable 
in 

nt are expected to contribute occa- 
sionally.” It appears, however, scarcely to 


| meet with sufficient terrestrial circulation ; 


the editor being under the necessity of 
inquiring in capitals, “SHALL 1T HAVE A 


| PATRONAGE WORTHY OF ITS OBJECTS AND ITS 


CHARACTER ?” Wealso observe with pleasure 


| the publication of a fourth edition of “The 
| Pilgrimage of Thomas Paine and others, to 


the sixth circle in the Spirit World, by the 


|| Reverend Charles Hammond, Medium, written 


by the spirit of Thomas Paine without Voli- 


| tion on the part of the medium.” 


Also the following publications; “A Chart 
an outline of progressive his- 
and approaching destiny of the race. 

. J. D. Can be sent by mail.” “The 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse. Light 
orld, comprising a Series 
of Articles on the Condition of Spirits and 


| the development of mind in the Rudimental 


and Second Spheres; being written by the 
controul of Spirits.” We are further in- 
debted to a gentleman—we presume a mortal 
—of the name of Coggshall, for “The Signs 
of the Times, comprising a History of the 
Spirit Rappings in Cincinnati and other 
laces.” he Reverend Adin Ballou has 

en so obliging as to favor the world with 
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his “Spirit Manifestations ;” and a Medium, 
of the gentle name of Ambler, has produced 
the “Spiritual Teacher,” from the dictation of 
a little knot of choice spirits of the sixth 
circle, 

As a counterpoise to the satisfaction these 
spiritual literary announcements are calcu- 
lated to inspire, we regret to perceive that some 
men have been at their old work of blinking at 
the light. This melancholy fact is made known 
to us through the “medium” of a paragraph, 
headed “ BentnD THE Door;” from which 
we learn with indignation that “a good 
Presbyterian brother in Newtown, Conn.:” 
with that want of moral courage which is 
unhappily characteristic of the nian, is ac- 
customed to read the Telegraph in that furtive 
situation, bringing down upon himself the 
terrible apostrophe, “Read on, brother, until 
thy spirit shall receive strength sufficient to 
enable thee to crawl from thy hiding-place.” 
On the other hand it is a consolation to know 
that “we have, out in Ohio, a little girl who 
writes fonography interspersed with celestial 
characters.” We havealso “ Mrs. S., a gifted 
friend,” who writes, “I may at some future 
time draw upon the storehouse of memory 
for some Spiritual facts which have long slum- 
bered there ; fearing the scoff of the skeptic 
has hitherto kept me silent, but I believe 
there is a time now dawning upon us when 
we shall no longer hide the light given us, 
under a bushel.” This gifted lady is supplied 
with a number of papers, but has none 
that she greets so cordially as the Telegraph, 
which is “loaned” her by a friend. “It mi- 
nisters,” says she, modestly, “to my spiritual 
and higher nature which craves a kindred 
aliment, and which, in past years, has nearly 
starved on the husks and verbiage dressed 
up by the sensuous and unbelieving in spiri- 
tual illumination.” Mrs. Fish and the Misses 
Fox were, at the date of these advices, to 
be heard of, we rejoice to state, at number 
seventy-eight, West Twenty-Sixth street, 
where those estimable ladies “ entertain 
strangers” on three evenings in the week from 
eight to ten, The enlarged liberality of Mr. 
Partrip@g, who addressed THE New York 
CoNFERENCE FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF SPI- 
RITUAL PHENOMENA, is worthy of all imita- 
tion, and proves him to be game indeed. Mr. 
P. was of opinion, when last heard of, that 
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“the Devil should have his due,” and that if 
he (the Devil) were found engaged in the 


spirit-business, then let them “stretch forth | i 


the right hand of fellowship, and let joy re- 
sound through earth and heaven at the con- 
version of the Prince of Evil.” 

The following explicit and important com- 
munications had been received from spirits— 
the exalted and improving character of the 
announcements, evidently being a long way 
beyond mortality, and requiring special spi- 
ritual revelation. 


FROM A SPIRIT, BY NAME JOHN 
COLLINSWORTH. 


“ Who-can say it, ‘I am free as God made ?” 
My dear friends, it is sometimes very difficult 
to express our sentiments in words. What 
matter who speak so Jong as you feel a witness 
in your own souls, that what is said, is said to 
benefit mankind and advance the truth, 
Why, my dear friends, my soul is filled with 
love towards you. I daily lift my desires to 
the Divine Giver of every good thing for 
your welfare and eternal happiness in the life 
to come. I will strive to watch over you as 
a circle,” 


FROM A SPIRIT, BY NAME ANN BILLINGS, 


“T have long taken a deep interest in the 
oe of this circle. I have called a 
eircle together, and now imagine your 
guardian spirits assembled in a circle en- 
eircling your circle, willing and anxious to 
gratify your every wish; you must sus- 
pend your judgment and wait patiently for 
further developments, which will set believers 
right.” 


FROM AN ANONYMOUS SPIRIT, PRESUMED TO BE 
OF THE QUAKER PERSUASION, 


“Dear John, it is a pleasure to address 
thee now and then, after a lapse of many 
years. This new mode of conversing is no 
less interesting to thy mother than to thee. 
It greatly adds to the enjoyment and happi- 
ness of thy friends here to see thee happy, 
looking forward with composure to the change 
from one sphere to another.” 


FROM A SPIRIT, BY NAME LORENZO DOW. 


“T will add a little to what has already 
been said. Keep calm—let skeptics scoff— 
bigots rave—the press ridicule—keep an eye 
on the pulpit, there will be a mighty onslaught 
by the clergy soon ; hew straight, keep cool, 
and welcome them into your ranks.” 


Upon the general question we observe thatan 
eminent man with the singular title of Bro 
Hewitt attended a meeting at Boston, where 
there was some speaking from, or through, 
the mediums, which, “although not according 
to the common rules or order of speaking, was 
nevertheless of an interesting character in its 
thought, as well as in the novelty of its 
method, Two young men were the speaking 
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mediums alluded to, who have never spoken 
in public before they were thus moved to do 
it.” Bro Hewitt does not mention, that the 
i began this particular revelation with 
e startling and novel declaration that they 
were unaccustomed to public speaking ; but it 
appears probable. The spirits were assailed, 
(as was only to be expected), by the Boston 
press,and Bro Hewitt isof opinion that “such 
a tissue of falsehood, slang, and abuse, was 
never before expressed in so eminently laconic 
and classic astyle since Protestant Methodism 
began with S. F. Norris.” At the Boston Me- 
lodeon, a large audience had assembled to 
hear Theodore Parker ; but in lieu of that in- 
spired person, “the desk was supplied by the 
celebrated Andrew Jackson Davis.” One 
lady wes much surprised to find this illus’ 
trious individual so young; he being only 
twenty-five and having a higher forehead 
than Mr. Sunderland, the mesmeriser ; but 
wearing “a similarly savage-looking beard 
and moustache.” His text was “All the 
World’s a Stage ;” and he merely “wished 
to propose a new philosophy, which, unlike 
the theology of the Testaments should be 
free from inconsistencies, and tend to per- 
fect harmony.” Our game friend Partridge 
had remarked in solemn conference that 
“some seek to protect themselves from con- 
flicting communications, byrefusing to hearken 
to any spirit unless he claims to hail from the 
sixth or seventh sphere.” Mr. Thomas 
Hutching, “a venerable Peracher,” whatever 
that may be, “of forty years standing,” had 
been “overwhelmed” by the rapping mediu 
Mrs. Fish ; and the venerable Peracher h 
not recovered when last heard of. The 
Reverend Charles Hammond, medium, had 
communicated the following important facts: 
“J. All spirits are good and not evil. There 
is no evil spirit on earth or in this sphere. 
God nor nature never made an evil spirit. | 
II. There is no condition of spirit lower than | 
the rudimental. Earth has the lowest order, | 
and the darkest sphere. , Hell is not acorrect | 
word to convey the proper idea of the | 
comparative condition of spirits in different 
circles. And III. A circle is not a space 
but a development,”— which piece of im | 
formation we particularly recommend to 
the reader’s consideration as likely to do him | 


good. 

We find that our American friends, with | 
that familiar nomenclature which is not un- 
conummon among them, have agreed to desig- | 
nate one branch of the spiritual proceedings 
as “Tippings.” We did at first suppose this | 
expressive word to be of English growth, and 
to refer to the preliminary “tipping” of the 
medium, which is found to be indispensable 
to the entertainments on this side of the At- 
lantic. We have discovered, however, that it 
denotes the spiritual movements of the tables 
and chairs, and of a mysterious piece of fur- 
niture called a “stand,” which appears to be 
in every apartment. The word has passed 
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into current use, insomuch that one corres- 
pondent writes: “The other evening, as 
myself and a party of friends were enter- 
taining ourselves with the tippings,”—and 
so on, 

And now for a few individual cases of spiri- 
tual manifestation :— 

There was a horrible medium down in Phi- 
jadelphia, who recorded of herself, “ When- 
ever I am passive, day or night, my hand 
writes.” his appalling author came out 
under the following circumstances :—“ A 
pencil and paper were lying on the table. 
The pencil came into my hand; my fingers 
were clenched on it! An unseen iron grasp 
compressed the tendons of my arm—my hand 
was flung violently forward on the paper, and 
I wrote meaning sentences without any in- 
tention, or knowing what they were to 
be.” The same prolific person presently 
inquires, “Is this Insanity?” To which we 
take the liberty of replying, that we rather 
think it is. 

R. B. Barker had been subject to a good 
deal of “telegraphing by the spirits.” The 
death of U. J. had been predicted to him, and 
a fluttering of ethereal creatures, resembling 
pigeons, had taken place in his bedroom. 
After this supernatural poultry took flight, 
U. J. died. Other circumstances had occurred 
to R. B. Barker, “ which he might relate,” but 
which were “ of such a nature as to preclude 
exposure” at that present writing. 

D. J. Mandell had had the following expe- 
rience. “I was invited to conduct a sitting 
at a neighbour’s, with reference to affording 
an opportunity to a young clergyman to wit- 
ness something of the manifestations. <A 
name was here spelled out which none of the 
family recognised, and of which the said 

oung clergyman at first denied any know- 
edge. I called for a message, and this was 
given: ‘ Believe this is spiritual,’ Thinking 
it singular that no relative of the family, 
and especially that no one whom the young 
minister could remember, should announce 
himself, I inquired if the spirit of any of his 
friends were present. Almost before the 
response could be given, he spoke sharply, 
and said, “I wish not to hear from any of my 
friends through any such means.” I found 
there was considerable pride and prejudice 
aboard the little man, and pretty strongly 
suspected that there was more in the an- 
nouncement of that name than he was willing 
to acknowledge. After considerable con- 
versation, direct and indirect, he confessed to 
a knowledge of the person whose name had 
been given as aforesaid: it was that of a 
black barber who had died some time before, 
and who, during his life-time, had resided in 
the clergyman’s native village. The latter 
had been well acquainted with him, but 
despised him ; and, from what I could make 
out of the manifestation, take it all in all, I 
judged that his spiritual friends were pre- 
sent to communicate with him; but per- 
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ceiving his strong repugnance to hear from 
his friends through the tippings, they had 
resolved to shock his self-complacency by 
putting forward the very one whom he de- 
tested most.” 

The following state, described by a gentle- 
man who withholds his name, appears to 
us to indicate a condition, as to spirits, 
which is within the experience of many 
persons. To point our meaning we italicise 
a few words: 

“On the evening of the fifteenth instant, at 
the residence of Dr. Hallock, I was directed 
through the raps (a medium being present,) 
to go to the residence of Dr, Gray, and sit in 
a circle to be convened for the purpose of 
seeing an exhibition of spirit lights. As I 
had no other invitation I felt exceeding 
delicate about complying. I mentioned this 
to the power that was giving the direction, 
and added, as an additional excuse, that my 
attendance there on an occasion long gone by had 
left an unfavourable impression. Still 1 was 
directed to go. On arriving at Dr. Gray’s, 1 
explained the occasion of my presence, and 
was admitted to the circle. Being desirous 
that my influence should not mar the harmony 
of the company, I put forth a strong effort of 
the will to induce a passiveness in my nervous 
system ; and, in order that I might not be 
deceived as to my success, resigned myself to 
sleep. 1 suppose I was unconscious 
for thirty minutes.” After this, the seer had 
a vision of stalks and leaves, “a large species 
of fruit, somewhat resembling a pine-apple,” 
and “a nebulous column, somewhat resemb- 
ling the milky way,” which nothing but spirits 
could account for, and from which nothing 
but soda-water, or time, is likely to have re- 
covered him. We believe this kind of mani- 
festation is usually followed by a severe 
headache next morning, attended by some 
degree of thirst, 

A spiritualist residing at Troy, communi- 
cates the case of a lady, which appears to us 
to be of a nature closely resembling the last. 
“ A lady—the wife of a certain officer in a 
Presbyterian church—who is a partial believer 
in spiritual manifestations, was so far under 
the anne of spirits, that her hands were 
moved, and made to perform some very sin- 
gular gestures. This new mode of doing 
business was not very pleasing to the lady, 
and caused her to be a little frightened. One 
day, seeing their clergyman, Dr. passing, 
the latter was invited in to witness the pheno- 
mena, and to render assistance, if possible. 
As the Doctor entered the room, the lady shook 
hands with him cordially, but found it easier 
to commence than to leave off. After shaking 
hands for some time, the hands commenced 
patting the Doctor on the shoulders, head, 
and ears, to the confusion of both parties. The 
Doctor then advised that the hands be im- 
mersed in cold water, with a view to disengage 
the electricity, of which he said the lady was 
overcharged. When the water was procured 
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the motion of the hands became more violent, 


and manifested a repugnance to the water- 
cure. With a little assistance, however, the 
hands were finally immersed, when they at 
once commenced throwing the water so plen- 
tifully over the Doctor’s head and shoulders, 
that he was compelled to beat a hasty retreat, 
carrying with him the marks of water-bap- 
tism at spirit hands. It is hoped that the 
Doctor, after this experience in the Spiritual 
electrical-fountain-bath will have a little more 
charity for his rapping sisters, as he terms 
them, and not again assail them from the 
pulpit as void of common sense.” 

It certainly is very extraordinary that, 
with such lights as these, any men can assail 
their rapping and tipping brothers and sisters, 
from any sort of pulpit, as void of common 
sense. The spirit business cannot fail to be 
regarded by all dispassionate persons as the 
last great triumph of common sense. 

These extracts, which we might extend 
through several pages, will quite dispose of 
the objection that there is any folly or stu- 
pidity among the patrons of the spirit business. 
Asa proof that they are equally free from 
self-conceit, and that that little weakness in 
human nature has nothing to do with the 
success of the trade, and is not at all consulted 
by the dealers, we will come home to England 
for a concluding testimony borne by Mr. 
Rosert Owen. This gentleman, in a conver- 
sation with the spirits of his deceased wife 
and youngest daughter, inquired what object 
they had in view in favoring him with their 
company? “Answer. To reform the world. 
Question. Can J materially promote this ob- 
ject? Answer. You can assist in promoting 
it. Question. Shall J be aided by the spirits 
to enable me to succeed? Answer. Yes. 
Question. Shall J devote the remainder of 
my life to this mission? Answer. Yes. 
Question. Shall J hold a public meeting to 
announce to the world these proceedings ; or 
shall they be made known through the British 
Parliament ? Answer. Through the British 
Parliament. Question. Shall J also apply for 
an investigation of this subject to the Congress 
of the United States? Answer. Yes.” This 
naturally brought up the spirit of Bensamin 
FRANKLIN, of whom Mr. Owen inquired, 
“ Have J been assisted in my writings for the 

ublic, by any particular spirit? Answer. 
es. Question. What spirit? Answer. Gop. 
(This reply was made in such a manner as to 
create a peculiarly awful impression on 
those present.) Question. Shall Z continue 
. be assisted by the same spirit? Answer. 
es.” 

We have inquired of Dr. Cono.ty, and are 
informed that there are several philosophers 
now resident at Hanwell Middlesex, and, also 
in Saint George’s Fields, Southwark, who, 
without any tippings or rappings, find them- 
selves similarly inspired. But those learned 
prophets cry aloud in their wards, and no 
man regardeth them ; which brings us to the 
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painful conclusion, that in the Spirit business, 
as in most other trades, there are some bank- 
ruptcies. 


FRIENDS IN NEED, AT CRANFORD, 


Ir was an example to me, and I fancy it 
might be to many others, to see how im- 
mediately Miss Matey set about the retrench- 
ment which she knew to be right under her 
altered circumstances. While she went down 
to speak to Martha, and break the intelligence 
to her, I stole out with my letter to the Aga 
Jenkyns, and went te the Signor’s lodg- 
ings to obtain the exact address. I bound 
the Signora to secresy; and indeed, her 
military manners had a degree of shortness 
and reserve in them, which made her always 
say as little as possible, except when under 
the pressure of strong excitement. Moreover 
—(which made my secret doubly sure)—the 
Signor was now so far recovered as to be 
looking forward to travelling and conjuring 
again, in the space of a few days, when he, 
his wife, and little Phoebe, would leave Cran- 
ford. Indeed, I found him looking over a 
great black and red placard, in which the 
Signor Brunoni’s accomplishments were set 
forth, and to which only the name of the 
town where he would next display them was 
wanting. He and his wife were so much 
absorbed in deciding where the red letters 
would come in with most effect (it might have 
been the Rubric for that matter), that it was 
some time before I could get my question 
asked privately, and not before I had given 
several decisions, the wisdom of which I 
questioned afterwards with equal sincerity as 
soon as the Signor threw in tis doubts and 
At last 


reasons on the important subject. 
I got the address, spelt by sound; and very 


queer it looked! I dropped it in the post on 
my way home ; and then for a minute I stood 
looking at the wooden pane with a gaping slit, 
which divided me from the letter but a mo- 
ment ago in my hand. It was gone from me 
like life—never to be recalled. It would get 
tossed about on the sea, and stained with 
sea-waves perhaps; and’ be carried amon 
palm-trees, and scented with all tropi 
fragrance ;—the little piece of paper, but an 
hour ago so familiar and commonplace, had 
set out on its race to the strange wild coun- 
tries beyond the Ganges! But I could not 
afford to lose much time on this speculation. 
I hastened home, that Miss Matey might not 
miss me. Martha opened the door to me, her 
face swollen with crying. As soon as she saw 
me, she burst out afresh, and taking hold of 
my arm she pulled me in, and banged the door 
to, in order to ask me if indeed it was all true 
that Miss Matey had been saying. 

“T’ll never leave her! No! I won't. I 
telled her so, and said I could not think how 
she could find in her heart to give me 
warning. I could not have had the face te 
do it, if I’d been her. I might ha’ been just as 
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good-for-nothing as Mrs. Fitz-Adam’s Jopley, | should or should not leave Miss Matey’s ser- 


who struck for wages after living seven years 
and a half in one place. I said I was not one 
to go and serve Mammon at that rate; that I 
knew when I'd got a good Missus, if she didn’t 
know when she’d got a good servant—” 

“But Martha!” said I, cutting in while 
she wiped her eyes, 

“Don’t ‘but Martha’ me,” she ‘replied to 
my deprecatory tone. ; 

“Listen to reason—” 

“Tl not listen to reason,” she said, now in 
full possession of her voice, which had been 
rather choked with sobbing. “ Reason always 
means what some one else has got to say. 
Now I think what I’ve got tosay is good 
enough reason. But, reason or not, I'll say 
it, and I'll stick to it. I’ve money in the 
Savings’ Bank, and I’ve a good stock of 
clothes, and I’m not going to leave Miss 
Matey. No! not if she gives me warning 
every hour in the day!” 

She put her arms akimbo, as much as to 
say she defied me; and, indeed, I could 
hardly tell how to begin to remonstrate with 
her, so much did I feel that Miss Matey in 
her increasing infirmity needed the attend- 
ance of this kind and faithful woman. 

“Well!” said I at last— 

“T’m thankful you begin with ‘well!’ If 
you’d ha’ begun with ‘ But,’ as you did afore, 
I'd not ha’ listened to you. Now you may 
go on.” 

“T know you would be a great loss to Miss 
Matey, Martha—” 

“T telled her so. A loss she’d never cease 
to be sorry for,” broke in Martha, tri- 
umphantly. 

“Still she will have so little—so very 
little — to live upon, that I don’t see 
just now how she could find you food 
—she will even be pressed for her own. I 
tell you this, Martha, because I feel you are 
like a friend to dear Miss Matey—but you 
know she might not like to have it spoken 
about.” 

Apparently this was even a blacker view 
of the subject than Miss Matey had presented 
to her; for Martha just sat down on the 
first chair that came to hand, and cried out 
loud (we had been standing in the kitchen). 

At last she put her apron down, and look- 
ing me earnestly in the face, asked, “ Was 
that the reason Miss Matey wouldn’t order 
a pudding to-day? She said she had no great 
fancy for sweet things, and you and she 
would just have a mutton chop. But I'll be 
up to her. Never you tell, but I'll make her 
a pudding, and a pudding she'll like too, and 
Tl pay for it myself; so mind you see she 
eats it. Many a one has been comforted in 
their sorrow by seeing a good dish come upon 
th’ table.” 

I was rather glad that Martha’s energy 
had taken the immediate and practical direc- 
tion of pudding-making, for it staved off the 
quarrelsome discussion as to whether she 


vice. She began to tie on a clean apron, and 
otherwise prepare herself for going to the 
shop for the butter, eggs, and what else she 
might require ; she anal not use a scrap of 
the articles already in the house for her 
cookery, but went to an old tea-pot in which 
her private store of money was deposited, 
and took out what she wanted. 

I found Miss Matey very quiet, and not a 
little sad ; but by and bye she tried to smile 
for my sake. It was settled that I was to 
write to my father, and ask him to come over 
and hold a consultation ; and as soon as this 
letter was dispatched, we began to talk over 
future plans. Miss Matey’s idea was to take 
a single room, and retain as much of her 
furniture as would be necessary to fit up this, 
and sell the rest ; and there to quietly exist 
upon what would remain after paying the 
rent. For my part, I was more ambitious 
and less contented. I thought of all the 
things by which a woman, past middle age, 
and with the education common to ladies fifty 
years ago, could earn or add to a living, with- 
out materially losing caste; but at length I 
put even this last clause on one side, and 
wondered what in the world Miss Matey 
could do, 

Teaching was, of course, the first thin 
that suggested itself. If Miss Matey coul 
teach children anything, it would throw her 
among the little elves in whom her soul de- 
lighted. I ran over her accomplishments, 
Once upon a time I had heard her say she 
could play, “Ah/ vous dirai-je, Maman,” on 
the piano ; but that was long, long ago; that 
faint shadow of musical acquirement had died 
out years before. She had also once been 
able to trace out patterns very nicely for 
muslin embroidery, by dint of placing a piece 
of silver-paper over the design to be copied, 
and holding both against the window-pane, 
while she marked the scollops and eyelet 
holes. But that was her nearest approach to 
the accomplishment of drawing, and I did not 
think it would go very far. Then again as to 
the branches of a solid English education— 
fancy-work and the use of the globes—such 
as the mistress of the Ladies’ Seminary, to 
which all the tradespeople in Cranford sent 
their daughters, professed to teach, Miss 
Matey’s eyes were failing her, and I doubted 
if she could discover the number of threads 
in a worsted-work pattern, or rightly appre- 
ciate the different shades required for Queen 
Adelaide’s face, in the loyal wool-work now 
fashionable in Cranford. As for the use of 
the globes, I had never been able to find it 
out myself, so perhaps I was not a good 
judge of Miss Matey’s capability of instructing 
in this branch of education ; but it struck me 
that equators and tropics, and such mystical 
circles were very imaginary lines indeed to 
her, and that she looked upon the signs of the 
zodiac as so many remnants of the Black 
Art. What she piqued herself upon, as arts 
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in which she excelled, was making candle- 
lighters, or “ spills” (as she preferred calling 
them), of coloured paper, cut so as to resemble 


feathers, and knitting garters in a variety of | 


dainty stitches. I had once said, on receiving 
a present of an elaborate pair, that I should 
feel quite tempted to drop one of them in the 
street, in order to have it admired; but I 
found this little joke (and it was a very little 
one) was such a distress to her sense of pro- 
priety, and was taken with such anxious 
earnest alarm lest the temptation might some 
day prove too strong for me, that I quite 
regretted having ventured upon it. A present 
of these delicately-wrought garters, a bunch 
of gay “spills,” or a set of cards on which 
sewing-silk was wound in a mystical manner, 
were the well-known tokens of Miss Matey’s 
favour. But would any one pay to have 
their children taught these arts? or indeed 
would Miss Matey sell, for filthy lucre, the 
knack and the skill with which she made 
trifies of value to those who loved her? I 
had to come down to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and in reading the chapter 
every morning she always coughed before 
coming to long words. I doubted her power 
of getting through a genealogical chapter, 
with any number of coughs. Writing she 


did well and delicately ; but spelling! she 
seemed to think that the more out-of-the-way 
this was, and the more trouble it cost her, 
the greater the compliment she paid to her 


correspondent ; and words that she would 
spell quite correctly in her letters to me, 
became perfect enigmas when she wrote to 
my father. No! there was nothing she 
could teach to the rising generation of 
Cranford; unless they had been quick 
learners and ready imitators of her patience, 
her humility, her sweetness, her quiet con- 
tentment with all that she could not do. I 
pondered and pondered until dinner was 
announced by Martha, with a face all 
blubbered and swollen with crying. 

Miss Matey had a few little peculiarities, 
which Martha was apt to regard as whims 
below her attention, and appeared to consider 
as childish fancies, of which an old lady 
of fifty-eight should try and cure herself. 
But to-day everything was attended to with 
the most careful regard. The bread was cut 
to the imaginary pattern ‘of excellence that 
existed in Miss Matey’s mind, as being the 
way which her mother had preferred; the 
curtain was drawn so as to exclude the dead- 
brick wall of a neighbour’s stables, and yet 
left so as to show every tender leaf of the 
pres which was bursting into spring 

uty. Martha’s tone to Miss Matey was 
just such as that good rough-spoken servant 
usually kept sacred for little children, and 
which I had never heard her use to any 
grown-up person. I had forgotten to tell 
Miss Matey about the pudding, and [I was 
afraid she might not do justice to it; for she 
had evidently very little appetite this day; so I 


iwith an exultant “There!” 





1 Condueted by 


seized the opportunity of letting her into the 
secret while Martha took away the meat, 
Miss Matey’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
could not speak, either to express surprise or 
delight, when Martha returned, bearing it 
aloft, made in the most wonderful represen- 
tation of a lion cowchant that ever was 
moulded. Martha’s face gleamed with tri- 
umph, as she set it down before Miss Matey 
Miss Matey 
wauted to speak her thanks, but could not; 
so she took Martha’s hand and shook it 
warmly, which set Martha off crying, and I 
myself could hardly keep up the necessary 
composure. Martha burst out of the room ; 
and Miss Matey had to clear her voice once 
or twice before she could speak. At last she 
said, “I should like to keep this pudding 
under a glass shade, my dear!” and the 
notion of the lion cowchant, with his currant 
eyes, being hoisted up to the place of honour 
on a mantel-piece, tickled my hysterical 


| fancy, and I began to laugh, which rather 
| surprised Miss Matey. 


“T am sure, dear, I have seen uglier things 
under a glass shade before now,” said she. 

So had I, many a time and oft; and I 
accordingly composed my countenance (and 
now I could hardly keep from crying), and 
we both fell to upon the pudding, which wa 
indeed excellent, only every morsel seemed 
to choke us, our hearts were so full. 

We had too much to think about to talk 
much that afternoon. It passed over very 
tranquilly. But when the tea-urn was 
brought in, a new thought came into my 


|head. Why should not Miss Matey sell tea 


—be an agent to the East India Tea Com- 
pany which then existed? I could see no 
objections to this plan, while the ad- 
vantages were many—always supposing that 
Miss Matey could get over the legal 
of condescending to anything like trade. Tea 
was neither greasy, nor sticky—grease and 
stickiness being two of the qualities which 
Miss Matey could not endure. No shop- 
window would be required. A small genteel 
notification of her being licensed to sell tea, 
would, it is true, be necessary ; but I hoped 
that it could be placed where no one could 
see it. Neither was tea a heavy article, so 
as to tax Miss Matey’s fragile strength. The 
— thing against my plan was the buying 
and selling involved. While I was giving 
but absent answers to the questions Miss 
Matey was putting—almost as absently—we 
ena a clumping sound on the stairs, and a 
whispering outside the door: which indeed 
once opened and shut as if by some invisible 
agency. After a little while Martha came 
in, dragging after her a great tall young man. 
all crimson with shyness, and finding his only 
relief in perpetually sleeking down his hair. 
“Please, ma’am, he’s only Jem Hearn,” 
said Martha, by way of an introduction ; and 
so out of breath was she, that I imagine she 
had had some bodily struggle before she could 
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overcome his reluctance to be presented on 
the courtly scene of Miss Matilda Jenkyns’ 
| drawing-room. 

“And please, ma’am, he wants to marry 
me off-hand. And please, ma’am, we want 
| to take a lodger—just one quiet lodger, to 
make our two ends meet—and we'd take any 
house conformable ; and, oh dear Miss Matey, 
if I may be so bold, would you have objec- 
tions to lodging with us? Jem wants it as 
much as I do.” [To Jem:}—* You great oaf! 
|| why can’t you back me 1—~but he does want it 
| all the same very bad, don’t you, Jem t—~only, 
| you see, he’s dazed at being called on to speak 
| before quality.” 

“Tt’s not that,” broke in Jom. “It’s that 
you've taken me all on a sudden, and I didn’t 
think for to get married so soon—and such 

uick work does flabbergast a man. It's not 
that I’m against it, ma’am,” (addressing Miss 
Matey), “only Martha has such quick ways 
with her, when once she takes a thing into 
| her head; and marriage, ma’am,—marriage 
| nails a man, as one may say. I dare say I 
| shan’t mind it after it’s once over.” 

“ Please, ma’am,” said Martha, who had 
a at his sleeve, and nudged him with 

er elbow, and otherwise tried to interrupt 
him all the time he had been speaking, “don’t 
mind him, he'll come to ; ‘twas only last night 
he was an-axing me, and an-axing me, and all 
the more because I said I could not think of 
| it for years to come, and now he’s only taken 
| aback with the suddenness of the joy; but 
you know, Jem, you are just as full as me 
about wanting a lodger.’ (Another great 
nudge.) 

“Ay! if Miss Matey would lodge with us 
—otherwise I’ve no mind to be cumbered 
with strange folk in the house,” said Jem, 
with a want of tact which I could see en- 
raged Martha, who was trying to represent 
a lodger as the great object they wished to 
obtain, and that in fact Miss Matey would 
be smoothing their path, and conferring a 
aoe if she would only come and live with 
them. 

Miss Matey herself was bewildered by the 
air; their, or rather Martha’s sudden reso- 
ution in favour of matrimony staggered her, 

and stood between her and the contemplation 
of the plan which Martha had at heart. Miss 
Matey began,— 

“ Marriage is avery solemn thing, Martha.” 

“Tt is indeed, Ma’am,” quoth Jem. “ Not 
that I’ve no objections to Martha.” 

“'You’ve never let me a-be for asking me 
for to fix when I would be married,” said 
Martha, her face all afire, and ready to ery 
with vexation, “and now you’re shaming me 
before my missus and all.” 

“ Nay, now! Martha, don’t ee! don’t ee! 
only a man likes to have breathing time,” 
said Jem, trying to possess himself of her 
hand, but in vain. Then seeing that she was 
more seriously hurt than he had imagined, he 
seemed to try to rally his scattered faculties, 
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and with more straightforward dignity than, 
ten minutes before, 1 should have thought it 
weg for him to assume, he turned to Miss 

fatey, and said, “ I hope, ma’am, you know 
that I’m bound to respect every one who has 
been kind to Martha. I always looked on 
her as to be my wife—some time; and she 
has often and often spoken of you as the 
kindest lady that ever was; and though the 
plain truth is I would not like to be troubled 
with lodgers of the common run; yet if, 
ma’am, you'd honour us by living with us, 
Tam sure Martha would do her best to make 
you comfortable ; and I’d keep out of your 
way as much as I could, which I reckon 
would be the best kindness such an awkward 
chap as me could do.” 

Miss Matey had been very busy with 
taking off her spectacles, wiping them, and 
replacing them; but all she could say was, 
“ Don’t let any thought of me hurry you into 
marriage: pray don’t! Marriage is such a 
very solemn thing!” 

“ But Miss Matilda will think of your 
plan, Martha,” said I, struck with the ad- 
vantages that it offered, and unwilling to lose 
the opportunity of considering about it. “ And 
I’m sure neither she nor I can ever forget 
your kindness, nor yours either, Jem.” 

“Why, yes, ma’am! I’m sure I mean 
kindly, though I’m a bit fluttered by being 
pushed straight a-head into matrimony, as 
it were, and mayn’t express myself conform- 
able. But I’m sure I’m willing enough, and 
give me time to get accustomed ; so, Martha, 
wench, what’s the use of crying so, and 
slapping me if I come near ?” 

This last was sotto voce, and had the effect 
of making Martha bounce out of the room, 
to be followed and soothed by her lover. 
Whereupon Miss Matey sat down and cried 
very heartily, and aceounted for it by 
saying thatthe thought of Martha being 
married so soon gave her quite.a shock, 
and that she»should never forgive herself if 
she thought she was hurrying the poor 
creature. I think my pity was more for 
Jem, of the two; but both Miss Matey and 
I appreciated to the full the kindness of the 
honest coupie, although we said little about 
this, and a good deal about the chances 
and dangers of matrimony. 

The next morning, very early, I received a 
note from Miss Pole, so mysteriously wrapped 
up, and with so many seals on it to secure 
secresy, that I had to tear the pm before I 
could unfold it. And when I came to the 
writing I could hardly understand the 
meaning, it was so involved and oracular. 
I made out, however, that I was to go to 
Miss Pole’s at eleven o’clock ; the number 
eleven being written in full length as well as 
in numerals, and A. ¥. twice dashed under, as 
if I were very likely to come at eleven at 
night, when all Cranford was usually a-bed, 
and asleep by ten; there was no signature 
except Miss Pole’s initials, reversed, P. E., but 
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satiated prince titintnecenticeanininctnntnicaniiiigiips sian 
as Martha had given me the note, “with Miss [she had to wipe her spectacles before she 


Pole’s kind regards,” it needed no wizard to 
find out who sent it, and if the writer’s name 
was to be kept secret, it was very well that I 
was alone when Martha delivered it. 

I went, as requested, to Miss Pole’s. The 
door was opened to me by her little maid 
Lizzy, in Sunday trim, as if some grand event 
was impending over this work-day. And the 
drawing-room upstairs was arranged in ac- 
cordance with this idea. .The table was set 
out, with the best green card cloth and 
writing-materials upon it. On the little 
chiffonier was a tray with a newly-decanted 
bottle of cowslip wine, and some ladies’- 
finger biscuits. Miss Pole herself was in 
solemn array, as if to receive visitors, 
although it was only eleven o'clock. Mrs. 
Forrester was there, crying quietly and 
sadly, and my arrival seemed only to call 
forth fresh tears. Before we had finished our 
greetings, performed with lugubrious mystery 
of demeanour, there was another rat-tat-tat, 
and Mrs. Fitz-Adam appeared crimson with 
walking and excitement. It seemed as if 
this was all the company expected ; for now 
Miss Pole made several demonstrations of 
being about to open the business of the 
meeting, by stirring the fire, opening and 
shutting the door, and coughing and blowing 
her nose. Then she arranged us all roun 
the table, taking care to place me opposite 
to her; and last of all, she inquired of me, 
if the sad report was true, as she feared 
it was, that Miss Matey had lost all her 
fortune ? 

Of course, I had but one answer to make ; 
and I never saw more unaffected sorrow 
depicted on any countenances, than I did 
there on the three before me. 

“TI wish Mrs. Jamieson was here!” said 
Mrs. Forrester at last; but to judge from 
Mrs. Fitz-Adam’s face, she could not second 
the wish. 

“But without Mrs. Jamieson,” said Miss 
Pole, with just a sound of offended merit in 
her voice, “ we, the ladies of Cranford, in my 
drawing-room assembled, can resolve upon 
something. I imagine we are none of us 
what may be called rich, though we all pos- 
sess a genteel competency, suflicient for tastes 
that are elegant and refined, and would not, 
if they could, be vulgarly ostentatious.” 
(Here I observed Miss Pole refer to a small 
card concealed in her hand, on which I 
imagine she had put down a few notes.) 

“Miss Smith,” she continued, addressing 
me, (familiarly known as “Mary” to all the 
company assembled, but this was a state 
occasion,) *I have conversed in private—I 
made it my business to do so yesterday 
afternoon—with these ladies on the mis- 
fortune which has happened to our friend,— 
and one and all of us have agreed that, while 
we have a superfiuity, it is not only a duty 
but a pleasure,—a true pleasure, Mary !”— 
her voice was rather choked just here, and 











could go on—“to give what we can to assist 
her—Miss Matilda Jenkyns. Only, in con. 
sideration of the feelings of delicate inde- 
pendence existing in the mind of every re. 
fined female,”—I was sure she had got back 
to the card now—“ we wish to contribute our 


mites in a secret and concealed manner, so ag | 
not to hurt the feelings I have referred to, | 
And our object in requesting you to meet ug | 


this morning, is, that believing you are the 
daughter—that your father is, in fact, her 
confidential adviser in all pecuniary matters, 
we imagined that, by consulting with him, 
you might devise some mode in which our 
contribution could be made to appear the 
legal due which Miss Matilda Jenkyns ought 
to receive from . Probably your father, 
knowing her investments, can fill up the 
blank.” 

Miss Pole concluded her address, and looked 
round for approval and agreement. 

“T have expressed your meaning, ladies, 
have I not? And while Miss Smith considers 
what reply to make, allow me to offer you 
some little refreshment.” 

I had no great reply to make; I had more 
thankfulness at my heart for their kind 
thoughts than I cared to put into words; 
and so I only mumbled out something to the 
effect “that I would name what Miss Pole 
had said to my father, and that if anything 
could be arranged for dear Miss Matey,”— 
and here I broke down utterly, and had to 
be refreshed with a glass of cowslip wine 
before I could check the crying which had 
been repressed for the last two or three days. 
The worst was, all the ladies cried in concert, 
Even Miss Pole cried, who had said a hun- 
dred times that to betray emotion before any 
one was a sign of weakness and want of self- 
control. She recovered herself into a slight 
degree of impatient anger, directed against 
me, as having set them all off; and, moreover, 
I think she was vexed that I could not make 
a speech back in return for hers ; and if I had 
known beforehand what was to be said, and 
had had a card on which to express the pro- 


bable feelings that would rise in my heart, 1, 


would have tried to gratify her. As it was, 
Mrs. Forrester was the person to speak when 
we had recovered our composure. “I don’t 
mind, among friends, stating that I—no! I’m 
not poor exactly, but I don’t think I’m what 
you may call rich; I wish I were, for dear 
Miss Matey’s sake,—but, if you please, Till 
write down, in a sealed paper, what I can 
give. I only wish it was more: my dear 
Mary, I do indeed.” 

Now I saw why paper, pens, and ink, were 
provided. Every lady wrote down the sum 
she could give annually, signed the paper, 
and sealed it mysteriously. If their proposal 
was acceded to, my father was to be allowed 
to open the papers, under pledge of secresy. 
If not, they were to be returned to their 
writers. When this ceremony had been gone 
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through, I rose to depart; but each lady! 


seemed to wish to have a private conference 
with me. Miss Pole kept me in the drawing- 
room to explain why, in Mrs, Jamieson’s 
absence, she had taken the lead in this 
“movement,” as she was pleased to call it, and 
also to inform me that she had heard from 
ood sources, that Mrs, Jamieson was coming 
me directly in a state of high displeasure 
against her sister-in-law, who was forthwith 
to leave her house ; and was, she believed, to 
return to eee that very afternoon. Of 
course this piece of intelligence could not be 
communicated before Mrs. Fitz-Adam, more 
especially as Miss Pole was inclined to think 
that Lady Glenmire’s engagement to Mr. 
Hoggins could not possibly hold against the 
blaze of Mrs. Jamieson’s displeasure. A few 
hearty enquiries after Miss Matey’s health 
concluded my interview with Miss Pole. On 
coming downstairs I found Mrs. Forrester 
waiting for me at the entrance to the dining 
| parlour ; she drew me in, and when the door 
| was shut, she tried two or three times to 
| begin on some subject, which was so unap- 
| proachable apparently, that I began to 
| despair of our ever getting to a clear under- 
| standing. At last out it came ; the poor old 
lady trembling all the time as if it were a 
eat crime which she was exposing to day- 
ght, in telling me how very, vay Wiihe she 
had to live upon ; a confession which she was 
| brought to make from a dread lest we should 
| think that the small contribution named in 
her paper bore any proportion to her love 
and regard for Miss Matey. And yet that 
sum which she so eagerly relinquished was 
in truth more than a twentieth part of what 
she had to live upon, and keep house, and a 
little serving-maiden, all as became one born 
a Tyrell. And when the whole income does 
not nearly amount to a hundred pounds, to 
give up a twentieth of it will necessitate 
many careful economies, and many pieces of 
self-denial—small and insignificant in the 
world’s account, but bearing a different value 
in another account-book that I have heard of. 
She did so wish she was rich, she said ; and this 
wish she kept repeating with no thought of 
herself in it, ae with a longing, yearning 
desire to be able to hea 
measure of comforts. 





up Miss Matey’s 
t was some time 
before I could console her enough to leave 
her ; and then, on quitting the house, I was 
waylaid by Mrs. Fitz-Adam, who had also her 
confidence to thake of pretty nearly the oppo- 





site description. She had not liked to put 
down all that she could afford, and was ready 
to give. She told me she thought she never 
could look Miss Matey in the face again if 
she presumed to be giving her so much as 
she,should like to do, “Miss Matey!” con- 
tinued she, “that I thought was such a fine 
young lady, when I was nothing but a 
country girl, coming to market with cog and 
butter and such like things; for my father, 
though well to do, would always make me go 


on as my mother had done before me; and I 
had to come in to Cranford every Saturday 
and see after sales and prices, and what not. 
And one day I remember I met Miss Matey 
in the lane that leads to Combehurst ; she 
was walking on the footpath which, you know, 
is raised a good way above the road, and a 
gentleman rode beside her, and was talking 
to her, and she was looking down at some 
primroses she had gathered, and pulling them 
all to pieces, and I do believe she was crying. 
But after she had passed me she turned round 
and ran after me to ask—oh so kindly—after 
my poor mother, who lay on her death-bed, 
and when I cried she took hold of my hand 
to comfort me; and the gentleman waiting 
for her all the time; and her poor heart 
very full of something I am sure, and I 
thought it such an honour to be spoken to in 
that pretty way by the rector’s daughter, who 
visited at Arley Hall. I have loved her ever 
since, though perhaps I’d no right to do it ; 
but if you can think of any way in which I 
might be allowed to give a little more with- 
out any one knowing it, I should be so much 
obliged to you, my dear. And my brother 
would be delighted to doctor her for nothing 
—medicines, leeches and all. I know that he 
and her ladyship—(my dear! I little thought 
in the days I was telling you of that I should 
ever come to-be sister-in-law to a ladyship !) 
—would do anything for her. We all would.” 

I told her I was quite sure of it, and pro- 
mised all sorts of things in my anxiety to get 
home to Miss Matey, who might well be 
wondering what had become of me, absent from 
her two hours without being able to account 
for it. She had taken very little note of time, 
however, as she had been occupied in number- 
less little arrangements preparatory to the 
great step of giving up her house. It was 
evidently a relief to her to be doing some- 
thing in the way of retrenchment; for, as 
she said, whenever she paused to think, the 
recollection of the poor fellow with his bad 
five-pound note came over her, and she felt 
quite dishonest ; only if it made her so un- 
comfortable, what must it not be doing to the 
directors of the Bank, who must know so 
much more of the misery consequent upon 
its failure. She almost made me angry by 
dividing her sympathy between these directors 
(whom she imagined overwhelmed by self- 
reproach for their mismanagement of other 

ople’s affairs), and those who were suffering 
ike her. Indeed, of the two, she seemed to 
think poverty a lighter burden than self- 
reproach; but I privately doubted if the 
directors would agree with her. 

Old hoards were taken out and examined 
as to their money value, which luckily was 
small, or else I don’t know how Miss Matey 
would have prevailed upon herself to part with 
such things as her mother’s wedding-ring, 
the strange uncouth brooch with which her 
father had distigured his shirt-frill, &. How- 
ever, we arranged things a little in order as 
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to their pecuniary estimation, and were all 
ready for my father when he came the next 
morning. I am not going to weary you with 
the details of all the business we went 
through ; and one reason for not telling about 
them is that I did not understand what we 
were doing at the time, and cannot recollect 
it now. Miss Matey and I sat assenting to 
accounts, and schemes, and reports, and 
documents, of which I do not believe we 
either of us understood a word ; for my father 
was clear-headed and decisive, and a capital 
man of business, and if we made the slightest 
inquiry, or expressed the slightest want of 
comprehension, he had a sharp way of saying, 
“Eh? eh ? it’s as clear as daylight. What's 
your objection?” And as we had not com- 
prehended anything of what he had proposed, 
we found it rather difficult to shape our ob- 
jections ; in fact, we never were sure. if we 
had any. So presently Miss Matey got into 
a nervously acquiescent state, and said “ Yes” 
and “Certainly” at every pause, whether 
required or not: but when I once joined in as 
chorus to a “Decidedly” pronounced by Miss 
Matey in a tremblingly dubious tone, my 
father fired round at me and asked me “ What 
there was to decide?” And I am sure, to 
this day, I have never known. But, in justice 
to him, I must say, he had come over from 
Drumble to help Miss Matey when he could 
ill spare the time, and when his own affairs 
were in a very anxious state. 

While Miss Matey was out of the room 
giving orders for luncheon—and sadly per-| 
lexed between her desire of honouring my 
ather by a delicate dainty meal, and her con- 
viction that she had no right now that all her | 
money was gone, to indulge this desire,—I 
told him of the meeting of Cranford ladies | 
at Miss Pole’s the day before. He kept | 
brushing his hand before his eyes as I spoke 
—and when I went back to Martha's offer 
the evering before, of receiving Miss Matey 
as a lodger, he fairly walked away from me 
to the window, and began drumming with 
his fingers upon it. Then he turned abruptly 
round, and said, “See, Mary, how a good 
innocent life makes friends all around. Con- 
found it! I could make a good lesson out of 
it if I were a parson, but as it is, I can’t get 
a tail to my sentences—only I’m sure you 


|to be retained unaltered, and the other 


|in his estimation, for having made this bright 
| suggestion. 





feel what I want to say. You and I will 
have a walk after lunch, and talk a bit more 
about these plans.” 

The lunech—a hot savoury mutton-chop, 
and a little of the cold lion sliced and fried— 
was now- brought in; every morsel of this 
last dish was finished, to Martha’s great gra- 
tifieation. Then my father bluntly told Miss 
Matey he wanted to talk to me alone, and that 
we would stroll out and see some of the old 
places, and then I could tell her what plan 
we thought desirable. Just before we went 
out, she called me back and said, “ Remember 
dear, I’m the only one left—I mean there’s | 
no one to be hurt by what Ido. I’m willing | 


todo anything that’s right and honest ; and I 
don’t think, if Deborah knows where she is, 
she'll care so very much if I’m not genteel ; 
because, you see, she’ll know all, dear. Only 
let me sell what I can, and pay the poor 
people as far as I’m able.” 

I gave her a hearty kiss, and ran after my 
father. The result of our conversation wag 
this. If all parties were agreeable, Martha 
and Jem were to be married with as little 
delay as possible, and they were to live on in 
Miss Matey’s present abode ; the sum which 
the Cranford ladies had agreed to contribute |) 
annually, being sufficient to meet the greater | 
part of the rent, and leaving Martha free to 
appropriate what Miss Matey should pay for 
her lodgings to any little extra comforts re- 

uired, bout the sale, my father was | 

ubious at first ; he said the old rectory fur- 
niture, however carefully used, and reverently 
treated, would fetch very little; and that 
little would be but as a drop in the sea 
of the debts of the Town and County 
Bank. But when I represented how Miss 
Matey’s tender conscience would be soothed 
by feeling that she had done what she could; 
he gave way ; especially after I had told him 
the five-pound-note adventure, and he had 
scolded me well for allowing it. I then al 
luded to my idea that she might add to her 
small income by selling tea; and, to my sur 
prise, (for I had nearly given up the plan) 
my father grasped at it with all the ene 
of a tradesnian. I think he reckoned his 
chickens before they were hatched, for he im- 
mediately ran up the profits of the sales that 
she could effect in Cranford to more than 
twenty pounds a-year; the small dining 
parlour was to be converted into a shop, with- 
out any of its degrading characteristics; a 
table was to be the counter ; one window was 





changed into a glass door. I evidently rose 
I only hoped we should not 
both fall in Miss Matey’s. 

But she was patient and content with all 
our arrangements. She knew, she said, that 
we should do the best we could for her ; and 
she only hoped, only stipulated that she 
should pay every farthing that she could be 
said to owe, for her father’s sake, who had 
been so respected in Cranford. My father 
and I had agreed to say as little as possible 
about the Bank, indeed never to mention it 
again, if it could be helped* Some of the 
plans were evidently a little perplexing to 
her ; but she had seen me sufficiently snubbed 
in the morning for want of comprehension to 
venture on too many enquiries now ; and 
passed over well, with a hope on. her part 
that no one would be hurried into marriage 
on her account. When we came to the pro- 
posal that she should sell tea, I could see it 
was rather a shock to her ; not on account of 
any personal loss of gentility involved, but 
only because she distrusted her own powers 
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of action in a new line of life, and would 
timidly have preferred a little more privation 
to any exertion for which she feared she was 
unfitted. However, when she saw my father 
was bent upon it, she sighed, and said she 
would try; and if she did not do well, of 
course she might give it up. One good thing 
about it was, she did not think men ever 
bought tea; and it was of men particularly 
she was afraid. They had such sharp loud 
ways with them; and did up accounts, and 


counted their change so quickly! Now, if 
she might only sell comfits to children, she 
was sure she could please them ! 


BAVARIAN POACHERS. 


THERE is reason to doubt whether in 
England the game laws are worth the mur- 
ders they provoke. Rather, we should say, 
there is great reason to know that they are 
not. Lately there has come into our hands 
a book on Chamois hunting in the mountains 
of Bavaria, suggesting to our minds a notion 
of the spirit aroused by the game laws more 
than usually shocking. The book is a good 
one, written by a keen sportsman upon 
the subject of the finest kind of sport in 
Europe. It gives a vigorous and graphic 
picture of mountain life. We have en- 
tered into it with hearty interest, and come 
out of it with a belief that chamois hunting 
is in its way a worthy occupation of the 
energies of man. Throughout the book we 
have been distressed, however, by the faithful 
outline it sketches of the demoralisation that 
has been effected by the game laws in 
Bavaria. The author, giving a candid ac- 
count of what he found, and hating poachers 
with a sportsman’s bitterness, crowds tale 
upon tale, apparently unconscious of the 
force with which they tell against his desire 
for a more complete preservation of game. 
It was his intention, he says, “to the best 
of his ability to give a plain, faithful pic- 
ture of what he saw, and to tell what sort 
of people these mountaineers, and poachers, 
and foresters are, and show how they feel in- 
clined towards each other.” And he adds, 
“ As to a forester feeling anything like human 
kindness for a poacher, this is demanding more 
than his sinful, mortal nature is capable of. 
But he has plenty of human hate to give him; 
—inveterate, deep and unquenchable.” 

The author attributes a great deal of mis- 
chief to the concession to the people of rights 
of shooting on the open mountains, and to the 
general relaxation of the ancient game laws 
after the late revolution. We are of opinion, 
and it requires no sagacity to come to such a 
judgment, that if there never had been any 
denial of a right like that—if there never had 
been game laws—there would have been no 
gamekeepers or poachers, and so there would 
have been no “hate, inveterate, deep and un- 
quenchable,” called into play between men 
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If the right of indulging in the sport of 
chamois Ceotinn be so precious that it is 
justifiable to shoot down, in cold blood, men 
whose acts mar the enjoyment of it, really it 
is not to be wondered at that peasants step 
over an arbitrary law to come at their share 
of a sport that is so fascinating. Where 
then is the rascality of poaching? We speak 
as Bavarians. 

Without protection what would have be- 
come of the chamois? Says the sportsman, it 
would certainly have been extinguished in 
Bavaria. See what havoc has been made 
already by the peasants since the revolution. 
No argument whatever can be drawn from 
the reaction that takes place after the re- 
moval of any restrictions by which men have 
been fretted and excited into passion. We 
believe that in any country, absolutely and 
habitually free from game-laws, whatever 
animals it might become the interest of all 
men to maintain upon their lands, either for 
use or pleasure, would be preserved by common 
consent and usage in a sufficient manner. 
The very lowest tribes of our race, who 
subsist upon the kangaroo, control their 
passions and their appetites so far as to have 
established, among themselves, a code ot 
honour by which all waste hunting and 
waste eating is prevented. We believe that 
the Bavarian mountaineers would have kept 
very good guard together for the maintenance 
of their own h sports ; but if they had 
not—if they had killed every deer and chamois 
in,the land—it would have mattered little in 
comparison with such a string of tales as 
these which follow, all begotten of the laws 
by which it was intended to preserve them 
for the sole pleasure of licensed sportsmen ;— 

Meier, the forester stationed at Gmund, on 
the Tegern See, hearing the crack of a rifle on 
the Gschwenter Berg, followed the sound, and 
found a poacher standing over a dead stag. 
He seized the man and carried him off 

risoner to Miesbach, in a light cart driven 
& a boy. On the way the poacher contrived, 
though his hands were bound, to push the 
boy out of the cart, seize the reins, and set 
off down hill at full speed, Meier levelled 
his rifle and shot him through the middle of 
the back. The man rolled dead out of the 
cart. Within two years after this occurrence 
Meier and two of his companions were beaten 
and left for dead by poachers. Meier was 
killed. One of the men, Fuchs, recovering a 
little, went, bruised and bleeding, to tell 
Meier’s wife that her husband lay dead in 
the wood. The change from the cold air 
without to the warm fireside overpowered 
him, and he had scarcely told his tale when 
he himself fell forward and lay as a corpse 
upon the widow’s hearth. 

We quote verbally from the book a brief 
scrap of the small talk of two gamekeepers, 
the author telling us that his dialogues are 
not fictitious, but real transcripts of con- 


living in the neighbourhood one of another.! versation on the mountains : 
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“There was a keeper at Schlier See— 
Bromberger was his name—he once met a 
whole band of poachers, and among them was 
a notorious rascal; he, therefore, thought it 
better not to lose so good an opportunity, 
but to make sure of him; and, picking him 
out from the rest, sent a bullet through his 
body. 

“¢ That,’ remarks another, ‘was in the 
old times, perhaps. It was by far the best 
way. The poachers expected nothing else : 
they risked their lives, and we risked ours ; 
they knew beforehand that should we happen 
to meet one of them he was a dead man, and 
in some places they treated us in the same 
manner.’ ’ 

Even the Bavarian foresters, it seems, look 
back towards their good old times. It is not 

‘now lawful for them to increase the sport of 
their mountains by re ing poachers as 
another sort of game, the hunting of which 
is even livelier amusement than the hunting 
of the chamois. As a sailor loves sea life the 
better for its perils of the wreck, so we 
are told a gamekeeper enjoys his calling all 
the more for the excitement eaatiel by 
a moderate stock of poachers. “ Without 
poachers,” said a young man, who had been 
almost beaten to death in the woods, “ with- 
out poachers a forester’s life would be no- 
thing !” 

The Bromberger, before mentioned, was out 
on the mountains with a young count looking 
for chamois, when they saw some of the 
nobler heads of human game below them. 
With their glasses they recognized among the 
herd, a noted buck, or poacher of the name of 
Hofer. He had been fired at before but 
missed. Bromberger waited. When the men 
came out of the hollow, and stood exposed 
against the sky line, with Hofer a little in 
front, the keeper folded his handkerchief, laid 
it on the rock as a rest for his rifle, and pre- 

to fire. “ It is a long distance,” he said 
to the count, who had his glass up to observe 
the effect of the shot, “so”—we quote again 
—so, I'll aim rather high, and somewhat to 
the right, to allow for the wind coming up 
from below. If I take him just between the 
shoulder and the throat, you will see I shall 
hit in the very centre of his chest.” Anda 
second after, the rifle cracked, and down rolled 
the poacher, with the ball crashing through 
his shoulder. 

A en knoll rising from a valley was 
dada: by a path along which a young 
forester saw a noted poacher coming. He sat 
down and waited. As the poacher’s head 
appeared over the top of the knoll he took 
his aim, and when he stood at his full height 
on the summit, then the youth fired, The 
poacher, shot in the very centre of the 
chest, pulled open his shirt suddenly as if 
surprised, looked at the shot wound, and 
fell down dead. 

A young forester’s assistant, Kothbacher, 
was going along the ridge of the Geidauer 
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Eibel Spitz, when, looking down, he saw 
twenty-three men standing by a mountain. 
hut.. He watched them precisely as he would 
have watched a herd of game, only with 
more intense desire to get a shot at one of 
them. A little path led from the hut over 
the Eibel Spitz, and he saw presently that they 
were coming up, one after the other. He, 
therefore, lay in wait for them perfectly 
concealed among the bushes. After he had 
waited there for about an hour he heard their 
voices; and, having suffered them to approach 
to within a distance of some eighty yards, fired 
at the foremost, and struck him in the middle 
of the breast. He dropped dead instantly. The 
others, seeing no one, ran back for the rifles, 
and paused to deliberate what . should do, 
Some were for going back, one braver man 
urged that it would be shameful for so man 
to be put to flight by one chance shot: and, 
grasping his rifle, led the way forward. Koth- 
bacher let him advance to within sixty paces 
and then fired. The man, turned quite round 
on one side by the shot, stopped short and 
fell. The others fled. Kothbacher crept away 
among the bushes, and, taking an unusual 
path home, stopped by a mountain stream 
along which there was a narrow path and 
across which there was a plank bridge. He 
there loaded his gun, putting ball into one 
barrel and a handful of, shot into the other. 
Then he sat down to watch among the bushes, 
for he thought that the herd of poachers he 
had seen upon the mountains might come 
home that way, and be obliged to cross the 
plank. They came, and just as they were all 
crowded together, before crossing the bridge 
one by one, Kothbacher fired his shot-barrel 
into the midst of them. One man was wounded 
badly in the breast. Of the two shot on the 
mountain the second lost only his arm at the 
shoulder, the first lost his life. The poor 
fellow was the son—the only son—of a rich 
peasant at Schlier See. His companions dared 
not face his parents; but at night the old 
couple heard a knocking at the window, and a 
man said to them in a strange voice that, if 
they would go up to the Eibel Spitz, there 
they would find their son. 

In the preceding narrative mention was 
made of a hut upon the mountains, It should 
be understood that the peasant girls, the 
Sennerinven, when with their cattle they 
leave the mountain pastures for the plains, are 
accustomed carefully to set their huts in order, 
to leave their floors swept, wood stacked, 
pans cleaned, and matches ready for the use of 
any hunter on the mountain. The hunter on 
the other hand is expected, after he has 
the accommodation of the hut, to leave every- 
thing behind him as tidy as he found it, to 
scour any pan in which he may have cooked 
his meals, to sweep the floor with a broom 
left for the purpose, lock the door when he 
goes out, and to. put the key where the new 
comer can find it. The mountaineers are 
thoroughly good people, and never would of 
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themselves have learned to entertain towards 

one another—as between class and class of 
' men all neighbours and all peasant born— 

such passions as have been excited by the 
| game laws, 

Of the wickedness that was begotten by 
| them in Bavaria we add one illustration 
| more. 

A keeper, whose game had been often 
poached upon, being unable to catch the 
offenders, hit upon this contrivance :— He 
| knew that when out on the mountain they 
| frequented a certain hut, made a fire there 
and cooked their meal. He therefore buried, 
a little way below the hearth, a bombshell, 
| charged with powder. It was his diabolical 
| hope that the fire would get to it by the time 
their light cookery was over, when the men 
would be sitting round the embers in enjoy- 
ment of their supper. 

We have gleaned these from among other 
painful details of the same kind, scattered 
through a volume that, in its whole scope and 
spirit, has given us nothing but pleasure. 

e have no desire to under-rate the worth 
of manly sports ; but we cannot reckon either 
man-shooting or man-hating as accidents 
inseparable fromthem. If they be, the nobi- 
lity of sporting is at end for ever, and sport 
itself cannot be too soon abolished when it 
ceases to maintain any just claim to such a 
word as manly for its adjective. It is a body 
then from which the soul has fled; a rotten 
thing, and we had better ring its knell. 


“AND HE TOOK A CHILD.” 


Into the little gray churchyard 
All with memorial crosses starr’d, 
And mounds, a fixéd sea; 
Weeping, a woman slow doth bear 
Her first-born child, and lays him there 
Under the old yew tree ; 
And resurrection flowers, 
Those earliest darlings of the spring, 
Pale, drooping snowdrops, she doth bring, 
And o’er the small grave showers, 


’Tis Summer now; but, ah! behold 
Another form stretched on the mould, 
A little, little form. 
Deep lines have marked the Mother's brow, 
Her step is soft and very slow ; 
She loosens from her arm 
(Oh, still, thou quivering lip !)} 
A basket brimming o’er with gems 
From nature's endless diadems, 
Over the turf to heap. 





Autumn—and to that churchyard drear 
Her third sad offering to the year 
That mourning Mother bore ; 
All day beside it watched; then slow, 
With one thick, sighing sob of woe, 
From out the heart she tore 
Of that old scathéd yew 
A pendant branch of richest green, 
With scarlet berries set between, 
And o’er the hillock threw. 
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Yet once again that grave she sought; 
Her last-born, fairest child she brought, 
And laid beside the rest: 
The Christmas snow lay on the ground, 
No flower nor berry to be found 
To deck its little breast. 
’T was but one other pang! 
She laid her down beside her child, 
A smile of deepest peace she smil’'d— 
That night, the Angels sang ! 


PATENT WRONGS. 


PERHAPS a clever man would find it worth 
his while to write a book on the romance of 
trade. We have the romance of history, the 
romance of war, the romance of geology, even 
the romance of the peerage; but there are 
tales of the counter and the counting-house 
which would stir flesh and blood with very 
simple telling. Indeed, if we were to take only 
the Tales of the Patentees, they would be found 
to supply matter as full of distressing incident 
as the most select part of the Newgate ca- 
lendar, That is a meditation. It is a good 
thing to baste a tale at certain turns with 
meditation. We shall pour a little now and 
then over a story we have to tell as it warms ; 
and will continue so to do until it is done. 

Not very many years ago a civil servant of 
the East India Company received a letter 
from a friend in the north of India, containing 
sundry gossip; and, among other things, a 
request that he would obtain for him some 
steel heads for boar spears. 

This request was made to Mr. Josiah 
Marshall Heath, while fulfilling his duties as 
agent to the East India Company in the in- 
terior of India. To comply with it, he was 
compelled to pay some visits to the Indian 
steel-workers, and he could not do that with- 
out observing that there was a clumsiness in 
the whole process of making and working 
steel not to be tolerated patiently by men 
who were quick-witted. He was, himself, 
quick-witted enough. He had been carefully 
educated for the civil service of the East 


India Company and went early to his post 


on the ras establishment, already so weil 
versed in Oriental literature and so remark- 
able for intellectual ability, that a Sanscrit 
pee had been offered to him before 

e had attained the age of twenty-one. 
Mr. Heath found, in collecting information 
for answering his friend’s letter, that the 
capabilities of Southern India for the manu- 
facture of iron and steel were extraordinary ; 
although, up to that time—we may almost 
say up to this time—unknown. From that 
period he prosecuted for years an energetic 
search; traversed the bar coast, and 
found mountains of iron ore. It became clear 
to him that India might supply the best and 
cheapest steel iron for England and Europe, 
and the best and cheapest iron consumption in 
the markets of Asia. Ships leaving India that 
now pay for rubbish to bring home as ballast, 
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might be ballasted with Indian iron. The 
Indian ores were pronounced, however, by 
experienced metallurgists to be unmanageable. 
Known esses would not convert them into 
marketable steel and iron; but Mr, Heath 
was not to be daunted. He went down into 
the regions of the unknown, like another 
Orpheus, and fetched up into the light all 
the new knowledge that was wanted. He 
became the founder, in the year 1833, of the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company, which was 
then simply a private association of gentle- 
men at Madras; but was supported & the 
local government. The haselieeent of this 
branch of the resources of India remains still, 
however, a great To Be. 

Mr. Heath—a young man with a world of 
enterprise before him—considered that the 
just performance of his duties as a ser- 
vant of the Honourable Company was in- 
compatible with the new life of labour to 
which he was called. He resigned his appoint- 
ment, and staked all on the result of his 
endeavours to beget an iron trade in the East 
Indies, and to improve and enlarge the use of 
steel and iron in this country. Confident of 
great results, he spent his private fortune, and 
the produce of the retiring pension allowed 
to him by the Company, in traversing, from 
Bombay onwards, the whole south-western 
coast of India ; in visiting all the most cele- 
brated mines and works in Sweden ; in 
acquiring a familiar acquaintance with the 

cesses of iron and steel manufacture; in 
verifying old, and in prosecuting new experi- 
ments. After elaborate and costly researches 
he found himself at last in London with his 
resources utterly exhausted ; but with his 
object perfectly attained. 
1839 he took out a 
specification of that patent 


ao ; and, in the 
riefly described the 
nature of his inventions, four innumber. They 


were (and are) all important; but the present 
story is concerned only with the last of them ; 
namely, that for “the use of carburet of man- 
ganese in any process for the conversion of 
iron into cast-steel.” 

In the year 1840 Mr. Heath visited Sheffield 
for the purpose of introducing, among the 
cutlers there, the use of his discovery, so far 
as it concerned cast-steel. 

Up to this visit of his, no great improve- 
ment had been made in the steel manufacture 
for two or three generations. Before Heath’s 
discovery, it was practically impossible to 
produce cast-steel mo mers of being welded 
with any iron except Swedish iron, and some 
other of the apeny, qoelity. Cutlers were 
obliged, therefore, to use in their manufac- 
tures shear steel, produced from bar steel by 
an expensive process of manipulation under 
a forge hammer. Bar steel is bar iron car- 
bonised in a converting furnace, and it is 
sometimes also called blistered steel from its 
external appearance. The fourth head of 
Mr. Heath’s patent struck out a remedy for 
this drawback, and changed the whole aspect 
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of the Sheffield trade. Dr. Ure in his ac. 
count of “ Recent Improvements in Art,Manu- 
factures, and Mines,” explains the matter 
thus: — Mr. Heath, he says, “discovered 
that by the introduction of a small portio 
—one per cent, and even less—of oukenll of 
manganese into the melting pot, along with 
the usual broken bars of blistered steel, a 
cast steel was obtained, after fusion, of a 
quality very superior to what the bar steel 
would have yielded without manganese, and 
moreover possessed of the new and peculiar 
property of being welded either to itself or 
to wrought iron. He also found that a com- 
mon bar steel made from an inferior mark or 
quality of Swedish or Russian iron would, 
when so treated, produce an excellent cast- 
steel. One immediate consequence of this 
discovery has been the reduction of the price 
of good steel in the Sheffield market by from 
thirty to forty per cent., and likewise the 
manufacture of table knives of cast-steel 
with iron tangs welded to them; whereas 
till Mr. Heath’s invention table-knives were 
necessarily made of shear steel with unseemly 
wavy lines in them, because cast-steel could 
not be welded to the tangs.” That was 
the gist of Mr. Heath’s patent, so far as 
Sheffield was concerned in it. 

How very greatly Sheffield was concerned | 
in it, a few figures will show. In 1839, before | 
Heath’s patent was known, the Sheffield make | 
of welding cast steel was not more than fifty 
tons a year. In the manufacture of table- 
knife blades it was unknown; shear steel 
being used for them at the cost of fifty or 
sixty poundsa ton. Owing to the discoveries 
of Mr. Heath, now, in the year 1853, shear 
steel is a neglected article, cast steel—the 
most perfect form of the metal—being in- 
variably used for cutlery. It costs only from 
twenty-five to thirty-five poundsaton. The 
make of welding cast steel—which was in 1839 
only fifty tons a year—is now a hundred 
tons a week! Sheffield, ready to show that 
it could turn anything into steel, even con- 
trived to make steel of the conscience of its 
Cutlers’ Guild. 

But how could it do that in spite of Mr. 
Heath’s patent? As the tale goes on it will 
be easy for any one to judge :—When visiting 
Sheffield to introduce his invention, Mr. Heath 
met with a gentleman who kept a warehouse 
for the sale of steel in Sheffield ; and who, from 
his position in the town, would probably be 
able to promote the interests of the patentee 
very efiiciently. With this gentleman Mr. 
Heath dined almost daily ; and, during much 
personal intercourse, discussed fully his pro- 
cesses, Finally, he proposed to him an 
agency, and suggested practical trials of bis 
patented method of obtaining cast steel, Mr. 
Heath’s method, when the patent was first 
taken out, had always been to manufacture 
carburet of manganese (a substance neither 
cheap nor common) for distinct use, and known 
as ‘Heath’s powder’ in the steel-works. After 
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a few months it occurred to Mr. Heath that, 
instead of making his carburet first and 
separately, as good results would arise from 
merely putting the ingredients (coal-tar and 
oxide of manganese) into the same crucible 
with the fused steel; so that the carbuzet 
might be made, and then make the cast steel 
in the same pot. For, the carburet is formed 


at a temperature below that at which the | pa 


steel was to be melted. This calculation 
proved to be just. Mr. Heath then commu- 
aicated the fact to his agent and friend, by 
placing in his hands, instead of carburet of 
manganese simply the elements of that sub- 
stance to be used in the working of the patent 
process. 

The attempts -to introduce the new dis- 
covery among the Sheffield manufacturers, 
were for a time intermitted on the part of 
Mr. Heath, and all intercourse between him 
and his friend among the cutlers had tempo- 
rarily ceased. But, upon a luckless day, he 
was told that his exclusive rights had been 
invaded. His agent had established steel 
works, and was engaged in making steel ac- 
cording to the patent process, on his own 
account. From that time until the present, 
cast steel has been made eonstantly at Shef- 
field by dozens of manufacturers, according to 
the plan suggested by Heath's patent. But 
all claim to remuneration set up by the 
patentee has been utterly denied. 

In the year 1843, Mr. Heath brought an 
action against his agent for infringement of 
his patent rights. The cause has since that 
date never ceased to furnish a delightful illus-| 
tration of the usefulness of British law. It 
has been, and is being, and for ever will be 
dragged in a cirele round a series of courts ;| 
through the ranks of a series of counsellers ; 
under the noses of a series of judges. Heath’s 
agent is an abstraction, standing now for 
about eighty Sheffield men who are all equally 
determined to put off the evil day when they 
may have to pay arrears of royalty, and 
perhaps to pay also the aggregate amount of 
extra gains obtained by the employment of 





the patent process. If the cause could ever 
be decided for the plaintiff in a final way, 
and if this order were made, Sheffield would 
have to pay between one and two millions 
of money. Mr. Heath saw that this was 
too much to expect, and was ready to com- 
pound with the infringers for a few hun- 
dreds of thousands. he modest royalty 
of a pound a ton upon the manufacture 
—a fraction of a farthing a each pound 
weight of steel—would produce for a time 
@ steady income of ten thousand pounds 
a year. With this prize flickering before 
his eyes, Mr. Heath plunged into the bottom- 
less abyss of law. Those of the Sheffield 
manufacturers, on the other hand, who are 
most interested in the matter, maintain, if we 
are rightly informed, a Defence Fund, that 
never has been allowed to sink below a 
balance of some fifteen or sixteen thousand 
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pounds. With this they have kept (and 
still keep) the cause perpetually going: 
have moved (and still move) the arguments 
from court to court. When chance has 
brought them a decision in their favour, 
Sheffield church bells have been set ringing, 
and the victors have enjoyed the gratula- 
tions that were printed in the Sheffield news- 


rs, 

The point in litigation is this :— Mr. 
Heath claims, in the specification of his 
patent, “the use of carburet of manganese 
in any process whereby iron is converted 
into cast-steel.” He at first made his car- 
buret in a pot by itself, and put it, ready 
made, into the crucible in which the steel is 
melted. Afterwards, as we have said, he ad- 
vised that coal-tar and oxide of manganese 
should be put into the crucible together with 
the steel, and that the carburet should be 
made when and where it was wanted. This 
hint the Sheffield people took ; and the ques- 
tion carried by them through the law-courts 
is, Whether Mr. Heath was not: bound, as a 
patentee, to make his carburet of manganese 
outside their crucibles ; and whether the mo- 
dification he suggested afterwards might not 
be adopted by them without legal (though no 
doubt there might be real) infringement of 
his rights ? 

So pretty a cause is of course—at eleven 
years old—only now in its infancy. Dr. Ure, 
writing in 1844, expressed his opinion on the 
matter somewhat prematurely when, after 
mentioning the date of Mr. Heath’s patent, 
the fifth of April 1839, he goes on to remark 
that “strange and melancholy to say he has 
never derived anything from his acknowledged 
improvement but vexation and loss, in con- 
sequence of a numerous body of. Sheffield 
steel manufacturers having banded together 
to pirate his patent, and to baffle him in our 
complex law-courts. I hope, however, that 
eventually justice will have its own, and the 
ridiculously unfounded pretences of the pirates 
to the prior use of carburet of manganese, 
will be set finally at rest. It is supposed, 
that fifty persons at least are engaged in this 
pilfering conspiracy.” That was Dr. Ure'’s 
opinion of this great law-nut nine years ago: 
it is not yet cracked, At present it stands at 
a rule venire de novo—to try it all over again ; 
but even that amount of progress is checked 
by a notice of appeal to the House of Lords ; 
of which the most final thing that can be had 
is the delightful privilege of beginning again 
at the beginning. 

How did it all begin? The round game 
of the law commenced in the year 1843 with 
the action we have mentioned brought by 
Mr. Heath against his agent, which was 
tried in Trinity Term, before Lord Abinger. 
Plaintiff was non-suited; moved for a new 
trial on the ground of misdirection; could 
not get it; brought a fresh action which 
was commenced, January 1844, in the Court 
of Exchequer. .The issues raised in the 
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pleadings of that action were, firstly, that the 
defendant was not guilty of the infringement 
complained of; secondly, that the plaintiff 
was not the first inventor of the improve- 
ments for which he had obtained the patent ; 
thirdly, that the nature of the invention was 
not sufliciently described by the specification ; 
fourthly, that the invention had been prac- 
tised, used or vended before the date of 
the patent ; fifthly, that the defendant had 
the leave and license of the plaintiff to 
use the invention. Action tried in June, 
1844, and verdict found for Heath upon all 
the issues. 

As a matter of humanity we warn all 
readers at this point of the story to draw in a 
long breath. There is no rest to be had even 
in the reading of a course of law. Mr. Heath 
having obtained his verdict filed a Bill in 
Chancery against defendant, praying that de- 
fendant might be restrained by injunction 
from infringement of the patent ; praying also 
for an account of the profits that had been 
derived from that illegal course. In the 
following Michaelmas Term the defendant 
moved for a rule to show cause why the 
verdict on the plea of not guilty should 
not be entered for him, or for a new trial 
on the ground of misdirection. The appli- 
cation came on for argument on the twenty- 
first of November, in the midst of gloom 
and fog ; and, after a lengthened discussion, 
the Court of Exchequer postponed giving 
judgment. 

All this happened eight or nine years ago ; 
and, as the litigation is not over yet, or likely 
we fear to be over until the Heath family is 
extinct and Sheffield has become a place for 
owls, it may be supposed that the judges of 
the Court of Exchequer have not done con- 
sidering. Perhaps not. On the llth of 
January, 1845, it came in to the defen- 
dant’s turn to have a verdict, on the ground 
that “there was no intention to imitate the 

tented invention, and that the judges did not 
think that the defendant could be considered 
guilty of any indirect infringement if he did 
not intend to imitate at all.” In March, 1847, 
= a motion being made before the Vice- 
Chancellor, that worthy expressed himself in 
terms of dissatisfaction with the law as laid 
down by the judges of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and directed that a new action should 
be brought in one of the Common Law-courts 
at Westminster. 

An action was brought, in the court of 
Common Pleas, and the defendants—who 
were attacked now by a compact host of 
witnesses, and a ripe case—had some thought 
of dropping the contest ; but it was suggested 
to them, by an able legal firm, that they 
should obtain a special jury; as, by so doing, 
they could create the delay of about another 
twelvemonth. The delay was effected, and the 
action was at last tried before Mr. Justice 
Cresswell and a special jury, in the court of 
Common Pleas, at the sittings after Michael- 
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mas Term, 1850, again in the congenial 
November month. The plaintiff made out hig 
case (of which the moral justice, it should be 
remembered, never seems to have been 
doubted by judge or jury), the defendant 
relied on the judgment of Exchequer, which 
had been objected against by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Mr. Justice Cresswell, mindful of 
the etiquette of the bench, declared that he 
could not, sitting singly, confirm or reverse 
the judgment of the Exchequer ; but he would 
direct the jury to find for the defendant, and, 
the plaintiff would, of course, bring the whole 
case before a competent tribunal. 

The mockery of law! which—after grind- 
ing and grating upon a man’s heart, year 
after year for eight years; tossing him ona 
bed of thorns while his case was being argued 
and re-argued, heard and re-heard in court 
after court—advises him to bring the whole 
case before a competent tribunal! Where is 
there such a thing as a competent tribunal 
in England, as the law now works ? . 
Heath was, by this time, suffering under 
heart disease, brought on by the anxieties 
of litigation. But was he to give up his 
splendid claims? His claims were just, and 
his rights were of great money value ; yet he 
mee have done better to abandon all hope 
of attaining them while there was the desert 
of the law between him and his land of pro- 
mise ; a desert trackless, fruitless, full of the 
dry bones of men who have died miserably 
while endeavouring to cross it. 

The verdict in the Court of Common Pleas, 
being founded on the recommendation of a 
judge, sitting alone, to bring the whole case 
before a “ competent tribunal,” litigation was 
continued. It was felt that even the favour- 
able judgment of the whole court could not 
be conclusive, as the Courts of Exchequer and 
Common Pleas are courts of concurrent 
jurisdiction. It was therefore determined, 
by the advice of three eminent counsel, to 
proceed with a writ of error. 

The Great Exhibition was at that time in 
preparation. Mr, Heath procured a stall in 
it, and arranged with his own hand his rare 
metallurgical specimens; but, before the great 
show was opened, and before his weary cause 
came again to be argued, his weary heart 
ceased beating. He died. 

At this point we stop the story in its course 
to take on board fresh stores of meditation, 
and to inquire whether the patent was not 
in some degree the cause of Mr. Heath’s 
death? Already, we suspect, ninety per cent, 
of all the patentees who these pages 
with a just foreboding, feel that so it must 
have been. 

Do inventors as a class make profit by the 
acquisition of exclusive rights ? When certain 
modifications of the patent laws, that were 
considered necessary for the protection of 
exhibitors in the year 1851 were discussed in 
Parliament, the whole question of the laws 
themselves was agitated among patentees, 
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We were then led to believe that an opinion 
is gaining strength among the ablest men 
opposed to the whole principle of patent 
rights. We venture at present to express no 
fixed opinion of our own, for the question is 
extremely difficult, and one that is to be de- 
cided only practically by the men whom it 
directly touches. We have invented no 
machines or processes ourselves, and are led 
by no facts within our own experience to the 
formation of a judgment. Copyrights are 
wholly of another nature. Between the 
copyright of a book and the patent of an 
invention there exists not so much as the 
bond of a remote cousinship. The author of 
a book holds by his copyright exclusive 
roperty in not one fact that he may discover. 
hatever bit of solid knowledge, or addition 

to the sum of ascertained truths, he may 
print for the first time, will become instantly 
the whole world’s property. It may be stated 
again in a thousand other publications. The 
only part of a book which a writer calls his 
own is that which is himself, that product of 
his mind which could by no possibility what- 
ever have arisen out of any other mind. Thus 
essentially individual are the sequences of 
words by which he can communicate to other 
men his own emotions, the poems, tales, 
histories, founded upon subjects about which 
every man is at liberty to speak in his own 
way, but about which it is impossible that any 
one man should, without concert, write in 
another man’s form and order of thought, or 
form of words. Upon all subjects, if any 
writer should utter himself worthily in a 
book, his utterance can only be his own, and 
is the fruit of toil for which he can receive 
payment in no other way than by the right of 
owning, for a certain time at any rate, what 
is more truly his property than even the 
shilling in his purse, or the ring on his hand, 
The case of an inventor is entirely different. 
The inventor of a machine, or the discoverer 
of a fact, that can be turned to profitable use 
in any art or manufacture—uses intellect, fre- 
quently, indeed, of a very high, and sometimes 
of the highest order—but he uses it to obtain 
something external to himself, a fact that 
might have become known independently to 
others. Often he is led by the advance of 
human knowledge to a fact that would so 
become known without much delay. Im- 
provements are suggested in each art or 
manufacture as it grows; they are steps of 
progress, and we are not quite sure that 
the first man who climbs a step should hold it 
for a number of years as his own ; we are not 
sure whether it is just that he should compel 
all who come afterwards to pay their footing, or 
remain below, unless they can march on by 
taking two steps at a stride, and so mount 
without trespassing upon the ground tabooed 
or patented. Does this tabooing principle 
encourage men to hurry upward? Is it found 
ractically to reward inventors, and to stimu- 
te invention? We confess that upon these 
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points we entertain some doubt. The clumsy 
nature of our English law is very muck in 
fault, but we are disposed to think that this 
alone will not account for the great preva- 
lence of loss and disappointment amon 
patentees. A man who is so quick-witted 
and energetic, who is so good an athlete that 
he is able to work on before his neighbours, and 
to mount to a new step upon a profitable path 
before they have attempted it, is hardly, we 
think, the man to need protection. Such a 
man left to his own exertions will stir on- 
ward and grow rich. Tabooa piece of ground 
for him, fix him for fourteen or a score of 
years to the work of establishing his footing 
on the basis of some one discovery, and 
pushing down all the invaders who climb up 
illegally to share his privilege, we are not 
— sure whether in that case it is not in 
the very nature of things likely that he will 
grow poor. Dozens of patentees are rich, but 
thousands drag their lives through poverty 
and heartache: would the proportion be 
reversed if men who thought out truths could 
never patent them? We are not quite sure 
whether patentees are not a little like men 
self-doomed to the keeping of turnpikes on 
the highway, and whether patents through 
which fortunes always ought to come—but 
generally go—do not act as impediments not 
only to the forward progress of their holders, 
but to the whole onward movement of 
society. 


* Not fortune’s slave is man: our state 
Enjoins, while firm resolves await 
On wishes just and wise, 
That strenuous action follow both, 
And life be one perpetual growth 
Of heavenward enterprise.” 


The lives of most inventors are lives of 

perpetual growth, until the possession of a 
atent stops further movement; but Mr. 

eath’s case was exceptional. His life was 
one of strenuous action. Despite the patents 
he had already taken out, he went on experi- 
menting and discovering to the end. In 1849 
he obtained his last patent, which has been 
described as the flower and outcome of his 
metallurgical experience of thirty-five years. 
Still it is not impossible that he would have 
accomplished even greater benefits for his 
country, if there had been no delusive protec- 
tion. What the protection of his patent did 
for his successors this narrative will now 
proceed to tell. 

On the eleventh of May last year the whole 
cause (carried on by Mr. Heath’s widow) 
was argued afresh, in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, before six judges in conclave. Four of 
them decided in favour of Heath’s claims, 
two for the defendant. The decision was there- 
fore for the plaintiff. As we have said, the 
improved method of carrying out the object of 
the patent was taught by Mr. Heath himself to 
the infringers ; they had not even the merit of 
establishing the fact of prior use on which 
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they found their resistance. “I do not how- 
ever,” said a learned judge, delivering his 
opinion in favour of the plaintiff, “attribute 
any weight to the fact of the plaintiff himself 
being the discover of the new mode, or of the 
defendant having had it communicated to him 
by the plaintiff. However much these facts 
might affect the moral justice of the case, they 
do not seem to me to alter the law.” So it is. 
Upon the moral of the case there cannot be a 
question that an hour’s investigation would 
not readily and finally decide, but that does 
not alter the law. Right may be a very 
proper thing ; but—right is not the question 
ed in a court of law. 
o"The decision of the judges thus given 
was to the following effect, that the former 
judgment should be reversed, and there 


should be what the courts call a “ wenire de | 


novo,” which is a Latin form of the invitation, 
“Come to us again.” The suit was put as nearly 
as possible in the position of a case that never 
had b been tried ; because the majority of the 
judges had expressed their decision in favour 
of the plaintiff's claim. 

A new trial, however, could not be had, 
because the defendant moved in the next 
place for a further appeal from the Exchequer 
Chamber to the House of Lords. Mr. Heath 
is dead, and his fourteen years’ patent expires 
almost in the present week. For the con- 
venience of all parties, however, during 
litigation, an extension of the patent. during 
seven years has been obtained, in the hope 
that Sheffield will make of its own free will— 
if not compelled by law to make—some re- 
paration to the widow and the family of the 
man whose claim to payment for most valuable 
services it has been found more easy to resist 
than to deny. When, after a due delay, the 
House of Lords shall have affirmed the de- 
cision of the judges in Exchequer chamber, 
we suppose that the whole round of the law- 
courts may be fought again ; 


“ Beyond is all abyss, 
Eternity, whose end no eye can reach.”— 


We let our thoughts drop silently into the 
spacious pitfall. 


A PUFF OF SMOKE 


Men will smoke tobacco and, we fear, take 
snuff for many centuriesto come. M. Natalis 
Rondot calculates—a little hyperbolically— 
that there are at least a hundred millions of 
tobacco smokers in China. Two manufactories 
alone send out yearly from St. Omer forty-five 
millions of pipes, made out of eleven thousand 
tons of clay ; then we have the rest of France, 
England, Germany, and other countries, not 
forgetting Turkey. Dr. Royle tells us that 
the poor native of India smokes his clay upon 
the bosom of his mother earth, by digging 
with his fingers two small holes in a clay 
soil, and boring a tunnel between them with 
a piece of stick. He puts tobacco into one 
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hole, lights it, and lying down upon the 
ground, applies his mouth over the other, 
The Turk in smoking his narguile does not 
part too readily with his dear fumes, but 
sucks them all into the lungs’; leaving, if he 
ean afford it, the last portion of the charge 
in every bowl, and taking a new bowl at 
every sitting. He measures often the len 
of a journey, by the number of pipes t 
might be smoked while making it, just as we 
were told lately of the Ostiaks in Siberia, 
that they reckon time by kettles. Pro. 
bably one man in every four throughout the 
human race is, more or less, a smoker of 
tobacco. 

We have already (vol. iv. p. 526) deseribed 
the manufacture of clay pipes, and we shal} 
say nothing now upon that subject ; but we 
know our duty tothe aristocracy, even of pipes; 
and must apologise for our neglect of meer- 
schaum and of amber. 

What ¢s meerschaum? In the language of | 
the chemists it is: 


(MgO, SiO? + HO.) 


Nothing could be clearer to the general 
public than that explanation, it is MagQ 


| SiO three plus HO, In other words it isa 


hydrated silicate of magnesia ; or a compound 
of magnesia, flint, and water, in variable pro- 
portions (for it is not crystalline), and it | 
is often coloured more or less, with a tinge 
varying from pale yellow to deep brown, 
communicated by the silicate of iron. It 
is an earthy matter easily indented with 
the finger nail; and when wet may be 
eut with aknife. Some kinds of meerschaum 
(foam of the sea) will sink in water, some 
kinds float : the pipe-makers prefer to buy it 
not unusually light, and not unusually heavy, 
The light meerschaum is too porous, and con- 
tains often large holes. The heavy is perhaps 
a manufactured compound, The greatest 
quantity of meerschaum comes from Natolia 
in Asia Minor; but it is dug also in parts of 
Spain, Greece, and Moravia, 

Before the meerschaum is carved by the 
manufacturer, it is soaked in a liquid ointment 
of wax oils and fats, and by this soaking there 
is communicated to the pipe bowl that pro- 
perty of passing through a series of shades of 
colour during use, for which the meerschaum 
pipes are prized. The heat of the oe 
tobaceo causes the wax and fats united wi 


the substance of the bowl to go through a 
process of dry distillation, and form products 
which unite with the results of the distillation 
of tobaceo, to produce the true chameleon 
effect. 

The meerschaum parings left by the pipe- 
maker are pounded and compounded into a 


factitious block, out of which bowls are made, 
called Massa bowls. 

Of amber, out of which the delicate mouth- 
pieces of lordly pipes are formed, we need 8a 
little, for it is a material whose history is w 
known. ‘The Phcenicians—Yankees of the 
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ancient world—fetched it from Prussia. On| breakfast, and inhale snuff by the spoonful. 
the coast of Prussia the greater part of it is| But what can we expect in these degenerate 
still found, either by seeking it in mines, or | days! 
by collecting it when thrown upon the shore 
after autumnal storms. The use of amber} powpER DICK AND HIS TRAIN 
for a mouthpiece was probably suggested by isnot , 
an opinion, current now in Turkey, that this} THe Surrey shore of the Thames at Lon- 
substance will not transmit infection, and as{don is dotted with damp houses of enter- 
it is there a point of courtesy to offer the pipe|tainment, The water- side public - house, 
to a stranger, amber mouth-pieces are of| though, perchance, hard by an archiepiscopal 
course in general request. residence, and over against a legislative palace, 
About cigars it will be worth while to record |is essentially watersidey. Mud is before, 
| afact or two, that we have found stated in the | behind, around, about it: mud that in wet 
lectures upon the results of the Great Exhi-| weather surges against its basement in pea- 
tion. The best Havannah tobacco grows only | soup-like gushes, and that in summer cakes 
in one part of Cuba, over a very small surface | into hard parallelograms of dirt, which, pul- 
of soil. Very little of this comes to England ;| verised by the feet of customers, fly upwards 
it is used at home or sent abroad in presents.|in throat-choking dust. The foundations 
Other Havannah tobacco is not better than|of the water-side public-house are piles of 
| tobacco grown in Trinidad, or than the best| timbers, passably rotten ; timbers likewise 
American tobacco, or than tobacco grown in|shore up no inconsiderable portion of its 
southern provinces of Russia, The superiority |frontage. It is a very damp house. The 
of most Havannah cigars consists only in the | garrets are as dank and oozy as cellars, and 








care and skill with which they have been | the cellars are like—what ?—well: mermaids’ 
manufactured, but cigars can be made and|caves. The pewter pots and counters are 
are made in London as good as most, and|never bright ; the pipe splints light with a 
much better than many of the cigars imported | fizzy sluggish sputter ; an unwholesome ooze 
from Havannah, paying a ten shilling duty. | hangs on the wall; the japanned tea-trays are 
That duty is saved by manufacturing in Eng-| covered with a damp rime; the scanty vege- 
land. In the German Commercial Union six | tation in the back-garden resembles sea-weed ; 
hundred and five million of cigars were made | the ricketty summer-house is like the wreck 
in the year 1842, much inferior in quality to|of a caboose. The landlord wears a low- 
those of English manufacture. Theconversion|crowned glazed hat, and the pot-boy a 
of tobacco into these popular cloud-compellers | checked shirt ; the very halfpence he gives 
is a matter of hand labour, and would employ} you for change are damp, so is the to- 
in this country a very large number of hands, | bacco, so are the leaves of last Saturday’s 
if the good quality of English made cigars|Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. They 
were justly recognized. don’t wash the water-side public-house much, 
Two hundred years ago, snuff-taking was | but let it fester and ooze and slime away as 
common among alli classes in Ireland. It/it lists; neither do they attempt to clear 
mightily refreshed the brain, and was taken | away the muddy sort of moat surrounding it ; 
out of his box even by the ploughman resting | although, for the convenience of customers 
from his work, and drawn into the nostril| wishing to preserve clean boots, there is a 
with a quill. The early snuff-takers did not | species of bridge or pontoon leading from the 
sniff snuff by pinches. The Scotch calling|road to the public door, formed of rotten 
their powder of tobacco not after the mode | deck planks, and stair-rails. One side of the 
of taking it, but after the effect it produced,|door is guarded by a mop as ragged and as 
named it “sneeshin,” and spoke of the boxes| tangled as the unkempt head of Peter the 
in which it was kept as sneeshin-mills. This| wild boy ; the other by a damp dog, looking 
name of mill or mull was given to the box,|as if he had been in the water too long, had 
because the snuff-taker in those days toasted | not been properly dried when he came out, 
his own tobacco leaves before the fire, and} and had so got chapped and mangy. 
then putting them into his box, made with a| Rollocks is the landlord of the waterside 
view to such use in the form of a cone or| public-house, the Tom Tug’s Head. Rollocks 
eylinder, there ground it into powder with a| was a jolly young waterman once, and used 
piece of wood. A ram’s horn was a con-| for to ply at Blackfriars and elsewhere in the 
venient mill, and a sneeshin horn of that kind,| days when the waters of the Thames were 
with a spoon and hare’s foot attached to it by | ruffled by oars feathered with skill and dex- 
chains, has been for a long time regarded in| terity ; and not by the paddle-wheels of the 
England as the true Scotch Mull. We will] Citizen and Waterman steamboats. Rollocks 
say nothing of thé snuff-boxes in gold and| won Doggett’s Coat and Badge twenty years 
jewels, amber and glass, and the admirable . Afterwards, when by the introduction 
Scotch snuff-box of the present day, with Saumvwinin aquatics had become more @ 





perfect hinge and closely fitting cover, out of|sport than an avocation, Rollocks won many 
which pinches are taken that defile the|hard contested matches. He beat Sammon 
fingers and insult the nose. Few are the men|the Newcastle coaley, by three lengths, and 
how among us who can take strong beer for! was subsequently matched to row Jibb, the 
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famous sculler, from Execution Dock, for a| 
matter of two hundred pounds. On the 
evening of the payment of the last deposit 
(made good at Thwaits’s, the trim-built 
wherry, Fishgaff stairs) it so fell out that Jibb 
and Rollocks, quarrelling as to who fouled 
whom in some previous match, Jibb broke 
both Rollocks’s shins with an oar; which, 
coupled with his getting exceedingly inebri- 
ated that night and sleeping in a six-oared 
cutter half full of water, brought on lameness 
and rheumatism, broke off the match (Jibb 
paid forfeit), and moved Rollocks to retire 
into the public line. He is a damp mildewed 
man now, with bow legs and very long arms ; 
to exhibit the symmetry and muscle of which 
he is, seemingly, much addicted—if one may 
judge from his shirt-sleeves being always 
rolled up to his armpit. 

Rollocks has, behind his bar, the silver 
cups he has won during his aquatic career ; 
his Doggett’s Coat and Badge, with his por- 
trait wearing ditto; the silver oar presented to 
him by the Barge Club (Viscount Billingsgate, 
chairman), the mahogany model of his wager 
boat, and a neat collection of oars and sculls 
of various shapes and dimensions. Likewise 
the identical cushion on which Her Mellifluous 
Highness the Grand Duchess Dowager of 
Kartoffelshausen-Stoubenfeldt sat when he, 
Rollocks, had the honour to row her from 
Vauxhall to Whitehall stairs, during the visit 
of the Allied Sovereigns to England in 1815. 
Rollocks’s parlour is decorated with various 
coloured engravings of crack scullers in crack 
wager boats, all bearing (the boats I mean) in 
their sharp-nosedness, slim-shapedness, and 
eager straining attitudes, a certain curious, 
inanimate, yet striking resemblance to so 
many race-horses, winning memorable Derbys. 
There is a screen before the fire, on which are 
pasted sundry pictorial illustrations of the 
songs of Mr. Thomas Dibdin ; notably Jolly 
Dick the lamplighter, in a full curled wig, 
lighting a large lamp with an enormous flam- 
beau, in so jaunty a manner, that his tumbling 
off his ladder seems an event anything but 
problematical of occurrence. 

When a rowing match is on the tapis—or, 
more appropriately, on the water—the parlour 
of the Tom Tug’s Head is scarcely large 
enough to contain the eager crowd of fresh- 
water sportsmen, watermen, bargees, backers, 
and amateurs in aquatics, On these oc- 
casions it is by no means unfrequent to see 
the happy class of society, known among the 
commonalty as “swells,” muster strongly 
within Rollocks’s damp walls. The alumni 
of the two great seats of Academi* education 
are here in great numbers, their costumes 
presenting a sumptuary medley, in which the 
fashions of the wild beast menagerie mingle 
with those of the stable. At present, they 
come to Rollocks’s (which is close to Hook’s, 
the great boat builder) ; they drink out of his 
_= and clap him on the back, and are 

ail-fellows well met with the decayed 
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tapsters and discarded serving-men; the river 
weeds, and slime, andscum. They meet here 
not because they like it, but because some o 
their associates who have been two terms 
longer than they have at “Keys,” or 
“ Maudlin,” say that it is very “jolly” to go 
to old Rollocks’s “crib,” that it is “life, my 
boy,” that it is “the thing,” and so on, 
Apart from the parlour of the Tom Tug’s 
Head connected with aquatics as a sport, I 


|must enumerate a miscellaneous population 


who are of the water and watery, though 
they run no races and win nocups. Here by 
night smoke their pipes and drink their gro, 

captains of river steamboats : silent, reserved 
men, mostly, lost in fogs of fluvial meta- 
physics, perhaps; or forming mental charts of 
shoals in the river yet undiscovered. These 
aquatic omnibus-drivers, if I may call them 
so, puzzle and disconcert me mightily. They 
are inscrutably mysterious. Where do they 
live? What were they before the steamboats 
were started? Do their wives (if they have 
wives) call themselves Mrs. Captain So and 
So? Are the call-boys their sons? Have 
they studied steam? Could they stoke} 
Would they be sea-sick if they were to go to 
sea? They are nautical men, yet why do 
they always wear frock coats, round hats and 
half-boots ? When shall we see a Citizen 
captain in a cocked hat ? 

Not so much parlour customers, but chiefly 
frequenters of the bar, or hangers about the 
door and muddy bridge, are knots of damp, 
silent, deep-drinking men, surrounding whom 
there is a halo of deep and fearful interest, 
I know what they wear those huge leathern 
aprons and thigh boots for. I know why 
they carry at times that weird apparatus of 
hooks and cordage. I know what lies some- 
times in the long, low, slimy shed at the 
bottom of the garden, with a padlock on the 
door, blue, swollen, stiff, stark,dead! These 
be the searchers of the river, the finders of 
horrors, the coroner’s purveyors, the beadle’s 
informants, the marine store-keeper’s cus- 
tomers. When a man is no longer a man, 
but a body, and drowned, these seek and find 
him. The neighbouring brokers’ stalls and 
rag-shops have dead men’s boots and dead 
men’s coats exposed for sale. These men are 
quiet, civil, sober men enough, and passing 
honest—only there never was a drowned man 
found with any money in his pockets. 

Homogeneous to the bar and purlieus of 
the Tom Tug’s Head are casual half-pint- 
of-porter customers, mudlarks, sewer gropers, 
ratcatchers, finders, river thieves, steamboat 
touters, waterside beggars, waterside thieves, 
I am afraid, sometimes. They pick up & 
living, nobody knows how, out of the mud and 
soppy timbers, as men will pick up livings 
from every refuse ; as a teeming population 
and an advanced civilization only can have 
such livings to be picked up. 

I don’t know whether I am justified— 
before coming to Powder Dick—in describing 
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| and, being a rover, free. 
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the house I am about, now, lightly to touch 
upon as a waterside “public,” inasmuch as 
it is less by the waterside than on the water 
itself—an hostelry permanently floating on 
the muddy bosom of the Thamesian stream. 
In good sooth this “public” hath its habitat 
on a barge: its basement and cellar are keel 


| and ribs. During the week it is moored by 


the muddy shore; but on Sundays it casts 
anchor a good score of yards therefrom ; and 
the proprietor may, if he list, join in the ex- 
ulting chorus of the piratical navigator whose 
bark was his bride, who was afloat, afloat! 
I will call the pro- 
rietor Mr. Rover; for his hair is red, and he 
as a jovial roving delivery and a roving eye 
(one), and, according to the centilingued Ru- 
mour, has roved a great deal in his time— 
to the Antipodes once on compulsion. Mr. 
Rover’s bride, the Barge and Buttons, has 
attained a green old age—to judge by the 
rankly aqueous vegetation clinging to her 
mildewed sides. For aught I or Mr. Rover 
know she may have been once, as a single 


| barge or lady, first cousin to, if not herself the 


very identical “Folly on the Thames,” at 


| which our great-grandfathers and grandmo- 
| thers halted sometimes in their wherries on 
| their way to a Vauxhall masquerade. The 
| Barge and Buttons may have beheld the 


“nice conduct of a clouded cane,” the sur- 
rounding waters may have rippled reflectively 


| with the dazzling brightness of Belinda’s dia- 


monds, of the still more dazzling brightness 
of Belinda’s eyes. The Barge’s rotten timbers 


| may have been mute witnesses of the humours 


of Lieutenant Lismahago, of the fopperies of 
Beau Tibbs, of the assurance of Ferdinand 


| Count Fathom, of the fashionable airs of Miss 


Caroline Arabella Wilhelmina Skeggs; for 
the “ Folly on the Thames” was the resort of 
highly fashionable company, and if bears were 
danced there they were never danced but to 
the very genteelest of tunes. I only hazard 
this, nothing more. I am not certain. 
Rover is a cunning man. Sunday, the dies 
non (comparatively speaking) of the ome of 
the financier (though beer can besold in church 
hours and bargains made at church doors), is 
aharvest day for him. On week-days, as I 
have said, his boat is on the shore ; but, heb- 
domadally his bark is on the sea, or rather on 
the river; and, being there, Rover is extra- 
parochial and can sell all sorts of exciseable 
commodities. So can, and do, as all men 
know, the river steamboats. All sorts of 
benches of magistrates, parochial and muni- 
cipal authorities, have tried to do all sorts of 
things with the astute landlord; but in vain. 
The Rover is free and licensed. You have, 
to be sure, to pay a small augmentation of 
price on the liquors you consume, owing to 
the necessity of taking a wherry or a ferry 
boat to put you on board the Barge and 
Buttons, but what is a penny to a man who 
must and will have his drink, week-day or 


| Sunday, fair weather or foul ? 


Touching Sunday I am moved to advert 
here, cursorily, to a class of bibulous philo- 
sophers who unite the wisdom of the serpent 
to the subtilty of the fox, and who, drunken 
dogs, as they mostly are, have been wary and 
expert enough to baffle persons and powers of 
no meaner note than the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. These are the Sunday “ dram- 
waiters.” The legislature has said to the 
dram-waiter, “John Smith, during such and 
such hours, when divine service is performed, 
you shall not buy beer of Thomas Swypes.” 
To the publican it has said, “Swypes, you 
shall not during the aforesaid hours sell any 
beer to John Smith; and if you do, I, the 
Law, will send my lictors or ‘ bobbies’ after 
you, and I will mulct you of golden pounds 
and take away your license, and bring you 
very low, and, in fact, play the devil with you.” 
But the “dram-waiter,’ wiser, subtler, and 
warier than even the collective wisdom of the 
nation, forthwith sets to study parochial law, 
and parochial regulations. He finds, that in 
one parish afternoon service begins at one 
hour and in another at another, that in the 
one street in the county of Middlesex, called 
the Strand, there are houses that close from 
two till four, from three till five, from three 
till eight, from six to seven, p. m. respectively: 
that some publics are extra parochial. The 
“ dram-waiter” will do without his Sunday 
morning drink by taking as much home 
over night as he wants, or he will in- 
troduce himself surreptitiously into a “public” 
with the connivance of a lawless licensed 
victualler ; but he is not to be balked 
of his post-prandial potations. He knows to 
a moment when the Bag o’Nails opens, and 
when the Elephant and Shoestrings closes, 
He can roam from bar to bar, suck sweets 
from every noggin, and keep himself all the 
time within the strict limits of legality. He is 
never hard up fora drink. He may get as 
drunk as an African king between litany and 
sermon, and endanger no man’s license. So 
much will perverted human ingenuity do, 
The glutton studies Latin to be able to read 
the beastly messes of Apicius in the original, 
We learn to paint in order to blacken, to 
write in order to libel. Heaven gives us the 
talents, and—somebody else their application. 

But, revenons @ nos Buttons. This barge- 
tap offers, both on week-days and Sundays, 
many features of social peculiarity worthy of 
entrance into the common-place book of the 
—— observer. Analogically thinking, 

perpend that this beery vessel has many 
points in common with the dark, stifling 
mouldy cheese, and rancid rat, and raw rum- 
smelling store-room of an emigrant ship, or 
to the worst class of bar in the worst class 
American steamer. This reeking smell of 
bad spirits, this lowering roof, these sticky 
stains of beer, this malty mildew, these hag- 
gard or crimsoned customers— these, the 
accessories more or less of almost every public- 
house, but here denuded of the adventitious 
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concomitants of light and glitter and gilding, 
stand forth in hideous and undisguised relief. 
They mean drink and drunkenness without 
excuse or extenuation ; the cup that inebri- 
ates and does not cheer; the bowl that is 
wreathed with no flowers of soul, but with 
the crass dockweeds of intemperance. Bacchus 
is dismounted here, and lies wallowing in the 
thwarts of a bumboat. Sir John Barleycorn 
staggers about disknighted, with his spurs 
hacked off his heels. It is convivial life, but 
life seen in a Claude Lorraine glass, and that 
glass a pothouse rummer blackened with the 
smoke of a pipe of mundungus. 

“Love levels ranks,” Lord Grizzle says, 
but intemperance has pre-eminently the 
power of levelling and confounding ranks and 
ages and sexes, and species even. And thus 
it happens that from so levelling a system, 


and expression, of habit, manner and custom ; 
even as drill makes ploughboys, mechanics, 
and vagabonds all machines, as similar to 
each other as the sequent spikes in an area 
railway ; even as slavery makes all negroes 
alike as one parched pea to another; even 
as judicious flogging will train a pack of 
hounds to run and cry and stop as one dog. 
Tyranny is most potent for exacting and 
maintaining conformity; and there is no 
tyranny so strong as that of the King of 
drink, no conformity so abject and so uni- 
versal as that of drunkards. Which must be 
my excuse, geniles, if I find no very novel 
characters among the bibbers at the Barge 
and Buttons. 

Stay! one, a man; nay, half a man; 
nay, a quarter man; nay, less than that, a 
trunk—a drunken trunk. As I live, a mise- 
rable little atomy, more deformed, more dimi- 
nutive, more mutilated than any beggar in a 
bowl, any cw-de-jatte, than that famed Cen- 
taur-beggar who, as Charles Lamb phrased it, 
appeared to have had his equestrian half hewn 
off in some dire Lapithzan conflict. This won- 
drous abortion’s name, if he have a name, is 
doubtful. Men call him “ Powder Dick,” 
whether in remembrance of some terrible 
Dartford or Hounslow explosion, by which 
his limbs were (supposititiously) blown off, or 
because his chest and face are ceaselessly 
covered with the black powdery refuse of 
coal barges, or because he was so actually 
baptised, who can say? Powder Dick he has 
been for years: blasted, blown up, crushed, 
torn up, or amputated he must have been at 
one time or another ; but he cares not to say, 
and ne man cares to ask him ; for, though an 
atomy, he blasphemes like an imp of Acheron, 
and though he cannot fight he can bite and 
spit, and with one maimed arm his accidents 
have left him, hurl pewter pots, and broken 
glasses, and hot tobacco ash, with unerring 
aim. His occupation is that of a ferryman ; 
and he ferries fares cross river from six in 
the morning till nine in the evening all the 
year round, 
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;and I kep him, for he carried on dreadful, and 
there will result a terrible sameness of feature | 


| flexible countenance raises him, replaces him 





{Conducted by 


Not, of course, that he rows himself. He 
sits at the stern of the boat like a hideous 
pagod, and steers, swearing meanwhile, and | 
craunching a monstrous plug of tobacco, in 
the manner of a wild beast over a shin-bone 
of beef. His wife plies the oars—a tall, bony, | 
ay, and a strong-boned woman—quick of | 
action, quicker of imprecation and vitw 
ration, who on a disputed “—— would not 
scruple to paint your eyes as black as Erebus 
with the fire out, She is called Mrs. Dick, 
but whether that be her right name, or she 
have her “ marriage lines ” to prove her legi- 
timate connection with Mr. Dick, I should 
advise you not to be too curious in inquiring, 
She is communicative, however, when un- 
ruffled. “ My fust,” she vouchsafed to tell 
your correspondent, “was a life-guardsman, 


his pay wouldn’t a kep him in blacking. My 
second was a navvy, and I kep Aim. So then 
I took up along with Powder Dick, here, and, 
rabbit him, I amost keeps him ; for though 
the boat is his hown, and the hoars hare his 
hown, my harms is my hown, and they keeps 
us all afloat. A penny, please, sir.” 

Every evening at nine Mrs. Dick marches 
into the bar of the Barge and Buttons with 
Powder Dick, pickaback; which mode of 
conveyance she adopts and he acquiesces ia 
with the utmost coolness and complacency, 
Powder Dick is then set up on end in a corner 
of the bar, propped up by emptied measures; 
and there he remains, on end, guzzling fiery 
compounds, and roaring forth wicked songs, 
till his wicked old trunk is suffused with 
drink to the very stumps, and he tumbles or 
rolls on to the floor, at which period of time 
his wife, who has been drinking rum and 
porter mixed all the evening, with an im 








in the pickaback posture, and so exit with 
him towards that unknown slum of the 
purlieus of Lambeth, which may contain his 
home—if he have a home—or den. 

Powder Dick has engrossed so much of 
my space, has caused me to digress in what is 
itself but a long digression, because I consider 
him to be in some measure not only an ori- 
ginal but a meritorious deformity—most cul- 
de-jattes contenting themselves with existing 
upon charity—wheeling themselves about on 
small. trucks like cockhorses; sitting om 
kerbstones with rude oil paintings spr 
before them, pictorially explaining how they 
came by their mutilation ; being conveyed 
about as riders to perambulating organs; or 
simply crouching on the cellar flaps of public- 
houses, holding hats in their mouths much in 
the fashion of poodle dogs, with an associate 
(unmutilated) posted close handy to give 
timely intimation of the approach of the 
police. But Powder Dick, inasmuch as 
he is the owner and exploiter of a flourishing 
ferry-boat (albeit the feme coverte, his wife, 
rows it), inasmuch as he makes an honest 
living and gets drunk on his proper earnings, 
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may almost be considered in the light ofa 
Mister Biffin, working as he does, though 
so horribly foreshortened. 

I knew another meritorious deformity once 
~ is dead now), who positively became in- 
ependent through his deformed industry, 
coupled with ingenuity. This worthy, being 
born endowed with qualities combining ignor- 
ance the most crass and most persistent, 
with idleness the most steadfast and per- 
severing, is reported (I speak from report, 
for I knew him not in his perfect manhood) 
to have wilfully cast himself three separate 
times beneath the wheels of three separate 
carriages belonging to the nobility and 
gentry. Three mutilations of the most ap- 

ing nature, obtained from the charitable 
and wealthy occupants of the carriages three 
separate though trifling annuities, amounting 
in the aggregate to twenty-eight pounds a 
year. I believe he enacted the part of a 
votary of Juggernaut a fourth time; but 
the vehicle turning out to be a yellow hack- 
ney coach with a prodigious coat of arms on 
each panel, he gained little this time, save a 
five pound note from the coach proprietor and 


| two months’ eleemosynary treatment in Saint 


Bartholomew’s hospital. He then retired 
upon his annuities, and, feeling naturally 
lonely and in want of comfort, fixed hiseyesand 
aflections on a young and ugly vendor of fruit 


| inthe public thoroughfares, to whom he was 
| shortly after united, but who does not appear 


to have had that regard and consideration for 
the trunk of her husband, to which his 
talents and well-earned competence would 
have seemed to entitle him, At the com- 


| mencement of my acquaintaneceship with him 


(he had then been married two years) it was 
patentand notorious that his unfeeling partner 
was in the frequent habit of leaving him for 
days together without sustenance, on-end in 
his chair, from which, owing to his infirmity, 
he was, it is needless to say, unable to move. 
Nay, as a refinement of brutality, she has 
been known to place at the foot of the chair 
alarge footbath of mustard and water, thus 
insultingly and derisively taunting him with 
his inability to avail himself of that useful 


| adjunct to the toilet. But his sufferings were 


speedily terminated. My unfortunate friend 
was one morning found dead, drowned, his 
stumps uppermost, and his head in the foot- 
bath. It was conjectured that, after a too 
copious dose of snuff (to which he was much 


| addicted, and to which he was wont to help 


himself by a dexterous extension and elon- 


_ gation of his upper lip, between a bag of 


snuff suspended round his neck and his nose 
—thus quite rivalling the elephant and his 
trunk)—he had fallen into a violent fit 


| Of sneezing; and, in the midst of his con- 


vulsive movements, had been precipitated 
from his chair into the bath, and so as- 
prone. His annuities died with him, and 

ope his unworthy widow went to the 
workhouse, 





One more variety of the waterside ublic, 
and I will go inland, Farther; much farther 
down river must you sail with me (our dray 
hath masts and sails now) before you come to 
the Trinchinopoly Crab. Far down below 
Woolwich, with its huge Dockyard and Field 
of the Balls of Death, or Arsenal, and hideous 
convict-hulks—spruce men-of-war once, but 
now no more like men-of-war than I to He- 
cuba ;—far down below Dumbledowndeary, 
the already-sung (which charming waterport 
hath lately been endowed with a garrison of 
fourteen real coast-guardsmen—called by the 
natives “ perwenters,”—armed with real mus- 
kets and cutlasses: and who shall say the 
coast ’s in danger now?) ;—far, even below 
Bluehithe, where the gentleman hung his 
harriers, and Gray’s, and Purfleet, and Rain- 
ham, where the gentlemen fight for money— 
in a reach, a lonely reach, a swampy-shored 
reach—the grim sedgy banks of Essex staring 
from over the way, the salt marshes of 
Kent behind and on each side—here is the 
Trinchinopoly Crab, a lone white house, ap- 
proached from the shore by a bridge over a 
slough of worse than Despond ; approachable 
from the western side of Kent by ferry only, 
other communication being cut off by a sludgy 
miry little estuary—Dead Man’s Creek. 

The Trinchinopoly Crab is dismally white. 
Tts frame might be taken for the bones of a 
house, bleached by the wind. The rickety 
bridge is painted white, so is the door of en- 
try, with ghastly, skeleton-like chequers on 
either jamb, that remind you of the pips on 
the Dice of Death. The outward aspect of 
the Trinchinopoly Crab is, decidedly, not 
canny ; yet within it isa very haven of ma- 
ritime joviality and jollity. From the ships 
in the river come skippers, pilots, mates, 
supercargoes ; from the a a villages come 
river - pilots, ship -chandlers, slop - dealers. 
From, no man knows whither—going, no man 
knows where—come strange mysterious men, 
who seem to know everything and everybody, 
who smoke cigars of inconceivable fragrance, 
moucher themselves with rainbow-hued ban- 
dannas, and must be either smugglers (none 
of your London street “duffers,” but real 
smugglers—fellows who could run a cargo of 
Hollands in the teeth of ali my lords mus- 
tered in the Long Room at the Custom House), 
or else aquatic detective policemen. 

If you put your head, and subsequently 
your corporeality, into the long low coffee or 
tap room (for it serves for both) of the Crab 
you will first of all be sensible that the to- 
bacco smoked by the majority of the com- 
pany is of a far better and more fragrant 
quality than that vended by your lordship’s 
tobacconist. Your olfactory nerves will be 
gratefully titillated by the c—— fumes of 
the genuine molasses-mixe Cavendish ; by 
the incense-like suavity of the pure Oronooko; 
by the manly, vigorous smoke of unadulte- 
rated Virginia, and the dream-like languor 
of Varinhas and Latakia. Next you shall 
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observe pipes, strange in form and fashion— 
uot alone. meerschaums and cherry-sticks of 
foreign make, but also yards of clay with 
outlandish bowls and tubes. Lastly, you are 
‘to be struck by the fact, that, although three- 
fourths of the company present are nautical 
men, you cannot detect any one nautical item 
in any portion of their attire. Sic vos non 
vobis. The stout little man in the rough 
brown coat and wide-awake has just come 
home from Smyrna, and-is going back again 
in ballast, which, in the shape of sand, he is 
come down river to load himself with, from this 
portion of the Kentish coast. The tall, lean, 
wiry, sallow-faced man, wearing a fluffy white 
hat, a brown frock-coat, light cord trousers 
very much pulled up over his Wellington boots, 
and a steel watchguard exactly like a patent 
corkscrew, is a Yankee skipper, come on shore 
to see if he can pick up some sea-stores ad- 
vantageously for the return voyage. Observe 
that he has whittled away a considerable por- 
tion of the circular wooden platter on which 
the pewter pots are placed, and has spat his 
and his neighbour’s spittoon quite full, and is 
now sowing expectoration broadcast on the 
boots of the company underneath the table. 
His ship is a temperance ship, and he is a 
temperance man; for, although he has to all 
appearances consumed two or three tumblers 
of grog already (judging from the rubicund 
hue of the bumpers supplied him), his re- 
freshment is, in reality, nothing more than a 


harmless compound, or temperance cordial 


called raspberry. All publics frequented by 
those who “go down to the sea in ships” 
keep a store of this, and similar cordials, such 
as gingerette, lemonette, orangette, all mixing 
with sugar and hot water in a duly groggy 
manner, but all perfectly innocuous and tea- 
total. There are snuggeries in Liverpool, 
frequented almost solely by American cap- 
tains—temperance captains be it understood 
—which have no sale at all for malt or alco- 
holic liquors. 

The fat, grey-headed, farmer-like man in 
the body coat, pepper and salt trousers, and 
brown gaiters, with a heavy bunch of watch- 
seals at his fob and a broad-brimmed hat, is 
a pilot ; not one by any means you will say 
resembling the interesting individual with 
bushy whiskers, snowy ducks, varnished hat, 
telescope, and black neckerchief tied in a 
nautical knot, who very properly enjoined 
the impertinent passenger to go below to his 
berth and trust in Providence on a certain 
fearful night: for which vide the song and 
Mr. Brandard’s lithographed frontispiece 
thereto. The pilot I have first introduced 
you to does not answer to the lithographed 
pilot. Heis not atall likehim. J never saw 
one like him ; I never even saw a pilot in a 
— coat, though I have seen one in a hat 
ike a London dustman’s, in a Jerry hat, in a 
costermonger’s fur cap, and ina red nightcap. 
Never a one like him of the lithograph. But, 
my dear sir, is anything in life like the litho- 


graph, or the book, or the canvas, or the 
proscenium picture thereof? Is a Royal Aca 
demy brigand like a Calabrian brigand j~g 
Royal Italian Opera Swiss maiden like a youn 
girl of any one of the thirteen Cantons? Are 
poet-shepherdesses like women who tend 
sheep? Are stage peasants like Bucking. 
hamshire labourers ? Is any imitation, re. 
production, or representation of life, like life) 
—of man, like man? All men are liars. Put 
pencils or pens, or ’broidering needles in our 
hands, we straightway fall a lying, and lie our 
heads out of shape, calling that imagination, 
fiction, forsooth ! 

The long low room of the Trinchinopoly 
Crab, though by day a very Lybian desert of 
sandy floor, tenantless settles, and pyramid- 
spittoons, and drawing, perhaps, scarcely a 
butt of beer per month, does a roaring trade 
at night ; for there are always ships in the 
river, and boats to row, and skippers who 
have used the Crab before, and nautical 
tradesmen eager to meet them ; though this 
river-side house is a good mile and a quarter 
from any village, or even inhabited house, 
Decent, honest, civil, God-fearing men are 
these seamen-captains—the nobly great ma- 
jority of them that is—of every port and 
nation. From the blunt whaling captains at 
Hull and Glasgow, to the mighty mail 
steamer skippers at Liverpool or Southamp- 
ton, they are almost invariably the same: 
civil of speech, quiet of demeanour, modest of 
assertion, and incapable of grandiloquenee, 
almost to a fault. They will tell you difi- 
dently of the Isles of Greece that they “were 
down Cerigo way once with fruit ;” whereas 
young Swallowpounce of the Treasury, whose 
Mediterranean travels I verily believe have 
never extended beyond Malta, is for ever 
bragging of and quoting 


“Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun is set.” 


Have they been to India? Um, yes: Cal- 
cutta, and so on, said as easily as “ Chelsea,” 
The terrible Patagonian promontory, the 
awful and inhospitable land of ‘Terra del 
Fuego is to them merely The Horn; and 
Venice, the Adriatic, Dalmatia, Styria, are 
all summed up in a simple “Up the Gulf 
as far as Tryeast with hides.” Farewell, ye 
seamen-captains, honest men, who as _perti- 
naciously persist in wearing chimney-pot hats 
and frockcoats, as your pictorial and literary 
delineators are incorrigible in delineating you 
in large-bnttoned peacoats, wide ducks, 
flat hats. Simple-minded men, making the 
little parade you do of your travelling lore 
and nautical learning—leaving the first only 
to be guessed at in your mahogany cheeks 
and sun-crimsoned foreheads and embrown 
hands; the second only to be known in the 
hour of danger and peril, when the sea runs 
mountains high, and the masts bend like 
whips, and the rigging writhes like the tresses 
of a woman possessed, 
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